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Mr. Southey. 


blished,—in short, Church and State—the Aris- 
tocracy and the Bench of Bishops 

Thence the habit of the politician, of abus- 
attached to 


pted to 


ing every one, however sincerely 


the interests of mankind, who has atten 
reform tlie governm 
thinks that we ought t 


Thence the fondness of the theologian for 





sown cour 


attempt it in ours 


swelling the bodies of his sentence i 
Church of England,” while he puts Providence 
into a parenthesis And ther the 














violence, we had almost said the t 
otherwise so utterly inexplicable, displayed by 
a plous and benevolent man ara 
whom he differs, of ever 
nation ivainst, that is, nine-teniths all ts 
and parties, and espe lily against t wiser 
and better men t 
tarianism, one of the g t afflictions of | 
manity, have s y av ] ts ¢ iving 
and corrupting infl 

He is, indeed, a mournful exam; the 
ruin which may be wr ght upon t aires 
mind, Dy attaching an u ersal feeling to par 
ticular institutions, and + protessing to fh 
all truth in the creed of one establishment. In 


this case the whole spiritual nature of man is 





narrowed into an almost m«¢ nical clinging 
to a few valueless sounds, the ima perhaps 


of n heaven, but of 


thing either in earth or 


the stupid bigotry that invented them The 
attributes of Deity become the watchwords of 
intolerance and uncharitableness,—and Chris 
tianity itsell, instead of being a scheme for the 


periecting our nature into purity and love, is 
changed into a volume of dissonant war 


while “ the whole armour of God” is employed 
for the unhallowed strife of worldly passions 

It is obvious also, that in politics, so soon as 
ceasing to look forward for improvement, the 
activity of Mr. Southey’s mind attached itself 
to things as they are, | to look back 
into the past, to find si his opinion 





wished to make out that the 
od one, he perverts 
Strafford 


and because he 
pre sent government Is a 
the 
Laud were put to death by political reformers 
and therefore, out of hatred to all reform, and 
as a means of bringing dislike on modern inn 
vators; Strafford becomes a martyr to his be 
nevolent and unselfish patriotism ; and the sick 
ening blood-thirstiness of Laud is to be buried 
in eternal oblivion. We not that Mr 
Southey is quite sincere in thinking that a 
purely aristocratic constitution is the best pos- 
sible form of government. But moved by this 
conviction, he speaks of all who think other 
wise with an abhorrence, which he probably 
justifies to himself by the consideration, that 
they are enemies to the happiness of mankind, 
without reflecting that other men may honestly 
think just as ill of his opinions as he of theirs, 
and that neither party would be excusable in 
slandering and misrepresenting the other 

In spite of the excesses into which Mr 
Southey has been betrayed, his natural kind- 
ness breaks out very frequently through the 
fretful load of prejudices and dislikes, where- 
with years of partizanship have encumbered 
him ; while his propensity to vituperation usu- 
ally displays itself most strongly on the points, 
with regard to which he has himself been in 


Museum.—Vor. XIII 


oe 
whole aspect of history and 


doubt 
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the habit of disputing. He hates Roman Ca- 
tholics, he hates Calvinists, he hates Unitarians, 
he hates Frenchmen, who, in his eyes, are al- 
most al] Atheists and Jacobins; he thinks the 
Whigs a very dangerous set of men, he believes 


that t Edinburgh Review is possessed by 
Sata above all, he abhors every one who 
dreams of introducing any reforms into Eng- 
lan Yet with all this, we verily believe few 
men tak more trouble to confer a ser- 
vir n the people of Mexico, or Arabia, or 


even, if an opportunity presented itself, would 


n opportunity of do- 











S } more a 
The Edinburgh Re- 

It him hard and unjust 

» 1 ¢ nents have 

F er! t turn the blows which 

t f of inflicting; and 

t p son L Byron are very 
s sgraced himself, and dis- 
gust tine ter portion of his aders, by the 
; ( donthe war. It 
is very won »} therefore that a person, 
who, however amiable, is by no means remark- 
t ility ild have quently lost 
nst t e antagonists. But what 
we ¢ nplain of is, that on all occasions when 
he hay is to hav n o on for wounding 
the f s of th who at least towards 
bh guiltless, he displays precisely the same 
I vole un it no man can expect to be 
treated t ( ry candour who does not 


ee with him on every possible subject, re- 


saureate creed, and bow before the 





Whatever be his faults, he must, as long as 


he lives and writes, continue to be a popular 
nuth As controversialist, (the most 

a y mockery of humanity we know, 
except the monkeys of Exeter Change,) his 
abilities and information can never be despised ; 
though in this department (the garrets) of lite- 


rature, he shows to the least advantage. He 
has abundant information, and a ready grace 
in applying it; but he wants the subtlety of 
m and bitterness of sarcasm, which 
are so large ingredients in the finished polemic 
He generally substitutes for reasoning mere 
assertion and authority, and downright abuse 
for satire. The construction of his sentences, 
the clearness of his arrangement, and the live- 
liness of his narrative, are admirably adapted 
for history. But from the want of all power of 
philosophising, he looks at events as naked 
facts rather than as developments of principles ; 
or if he ever recurs to general laws, they are 
of the most common-place description. As a 
writer of biographies, and of essays of amusing 
information, scarcely any one, we believe, ever 
excelled him. His life of Nelson has been 
much praised, but not more than it deserves, 
for unaffected simplicity and unexaggerated 
earnestness. His writings probably cover more 
paper than those of any one now living, except 
indeed the gentleman in the farce, who “ has 
written all the newspapers in Europe for many 
years.” They contain a wonderful mass of 
elegant composition and pleasant research, of 
lively description and animated narrative ; but 
when we consider the effect they must have 
had in rendering popular his narrow system of 


argumentati 


politics and religion, we ate relnetantly com 
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pelled to doubt whether they have not, on the 
whole, accomplished more of evil than of good 
He has long announced a book on a more fruit- 
ful and difficult subject than any that he has 
previously treated of, “The Progress and 
Seameeets of Society ;"’ but though we shall be 
curious to see him make the experiment, we 
wauld advise him, as he values his reputation, 
to think well before he put lishes suc V 
It is all very well to talk of the balance of the 
Constitution, and the arm of Provider 
vealing itself in our favour in the Peninsu 

war, when, as in the Quarterly Review, there 


are facilities for assuming conclusions, and es 
eaping from proofs; but it will not do in a s 
parate and formal discussion of the powers ar 

destiny of the human race, a subject which has 
employed the greatest men the world has ever 








known from Plato unt Ir own day On su 

a subject it will not be sufficient to represent 
irresponsible aristocracies as the saints 
shall inherit the earth r to clothe the angel 


of the world in lawn sleeves and a cassock 

On the whole, Mr. Southey’s chief talent ap 
ears to us to be style Though sometimes a 
ittle affected, and even that but rarely, his 
composition, on the whole, is wonderfully clear 


careful, and animated But here, we ifraid 
the chief part of our praise stops,—for he has 
no wit and very little eloquence,—qualities 


the by, which genera ro together He has 








none of the sprightly fancy of Mr. Moore 
none of the elevating imagination of Words 
worth He never « tld have written f as 
much as he has, if his books required any great 
expense of thought ; but they rea appear t 
us to exnmidit none at a ar the research 
they display, though laborious and ast shing 
ly extensive, yet costs infinitely less of rea 
tellectual toil and weariness, than the dedu g 
subtle conclusions from vast and complicate 
premises, anc t Dim gy together 

ranging masses of disjointed facts by the a 
cation of great g ral laws. But Mr. Southey 
happily for his present ease, fame, an fit 
has no such trou e propensit He seems 
in fact, to have a fainter con »xtion 

thing like abstract ‘ tion than 

author of nearly « rity, ex 

his sole competitor in t ; —_ 


Walter Scott And it must necessa es 
Great thinkers express wide prin 
words. But nine-tenths of all the events 





personages chroni by the y 

not appear in his pages is nat 

nect themselves wit y universal prir é 
or permanent const isness thet ) mind 
and do not seem to have been the occasion of 
any feeling in his breast, but t i 
some rival dogmatist, or exultation some 
inaccurate historian. Few of his works can 
live among future generations. Fort : 
jects of his writings fish wars of g¢ 
ments, and the re 13 systeins that naz 


themselves into creeds, except as warnings to 
be shuddered at, must happily lose their inte 
rest for our children. But we confess we re 
gret that his poetry is not of a more con 
and concentrated character; for there is a de- 
licacy and sweetness of feeling, and a splen- 





dour of descriptive diction, which, if less diluted 
and impoverished by verbiage, so as to outlast 


the fluctuations of the hour, would give as 
much deligt to all future ages as they have al- 
ready conferred on the instructed and gentle of 


our own cay 
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VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND 


IMPARTIALITY towards the leaders of parties, 
who either by their speeches or writings have 
ndvocated political reform, is not often to be 

yet with from their contemporaries. Admired 








1 the one hand by those who profess the same 
political principles with themselves, and de- 
ried on the other by those whose maxims and 
' usures they have attacked, they become the 
l i } pOrtior the put he, and an object 
1 hatred to the so that their conduct, 
as well as their tings, instead of obtaining a 
ist measure < f praise r censure, are exposed 
to false and hollow flattery, or to vindictive ca 
ry nite of ; 


puch has been the fate of Monsieur de Cha 
ie f 1 new school of lite 

France. He was for a long time the 

na p l I lewiti icv. was attacked with ve- 
lence b iirers of Boileau 
R ind has alternately been lauded 


1@ ex Isive a 





and abuse y the partisans of royaitly 
It ist wever, be acknowledged, that M 
4 iubriand's writings do not always bear 
the f the e opinions; his con- 
duct and prin s of t lave certainly at 
ergone changes which jus- 
{ t tain extent, the opposite } 1dgments 
pass iim as the author of the “ Esprit 
es Revolutions,” and of “ La Monarchie selon 

1 ‘ 
it w rae scarcely be imagined that 
t rk eede from the same 
per that w ited tothe same au 
I \y iu (hristianisme and 
La tr I sé the articles in 
the ** ¢ wh rotessed the doc 
~ i r those contain 
ed in th Jou les Debats,” which advo 
it s ol erty W ho, indeed, 
a be ve that the s e individual, who 
st ndship of the liberal party, 
th a ] ss t l ve ve irs ago held 
that t t ] rn und hatred As 
tor se in the ultra-royalist, 
h 1 th cession of Charles the Tenth, 
st 1intained the rights of St. Louis and his 
ints na t la ty of the crown, 
_hateaubr d,wh n 1827 declared this 
same crown to | im ornament of gothic ori 
f t rnity of a soldier 

Equally pliat s religious as in his po 
1 creed, M. de ¢ teaubriand has never 


found any d ilty in abandoning either 
Destined by his father to the navy, and by his 
mother to the church, he preferred the wan- 
dering life of a soldier to either. The early 
of his career was irregular, and but little 
But as he himself tells us in the fol- 
lowing extravagant phrase, “‘ Two voices issued 
from the tomb, the one serving as an interpre- 
ter to the other, and called upon him,” M. de 
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edifying 








th 
fu 














Chateaubriand shed the tear of repentance, 
and became a firm and devoted Catholic. In 
1790, he was a subaltern of infantry in the 
regiment of Navarre ; the soldiers of that corps 
took part with the revolution, and he quitted 
the service 

“ Just at this period,” says he in the book be- 
fore us, “ the bustle 
but as there was not yet any fight 
ment of honour forced me 
my reason, to throw m 
mania. The tide of a more 


poured towards the banks of the 


f emigration increased ; 





against the bias of 
yself into the Coblentz 
rational emigration 
Ohio i | 
of liberty offered an asy 
from the 


thing affords a stronger 


iberty of their own c 





of those generous institutions than 
tary exule of the part 
@ republican world 
In the spring of 1791, he set out 
United States, tor the purpose 


the north-west of 


for the 
as he states, *‘ of 
discovering the passage to 
America, by penetrating to the Polar Sea seen 
to the west 
Captain 


by Hearne in 1772, perceived more 


in 1789 by Mackenzie, re 

















Parry, who approached it in 1319 thr 
caster Strait, and in 152] at the extremity of 
the Hecla and Fury Strait Sut he found his 
design impracticable, and thus speaks of it in 
terms of regret 

“ Now that I am approaching the end of my 
career, when | cast a look the past, I 
not heip thinking how different that career 
would have been had I fulfilled tl ct 
my voyage sost in those is it e 
hyperborean shores on w had 
imprinted his footsteps, yj 5 a r vn i 
have crushed so many generations with such 
noise, would have f er m , s 
lence; the world would ha hanged, it ng 
absent It is probable that I sh er have 
been so unf rtunate is to write; my name 
would have remained unknown, or perhaps 
there would have attached to it that pea 
ful kind of renown, which excites no envy 
and which bespeaks less glory t " pin 
Who Knows even fis lid rec SSE 
the Atlantic, if | should not have fixed my res 


dence in the solitudes discovered by me, like 
conqueror amid his conquests’ It is true 
i at the Congress 


d Mon- 


oreign Affairs 


I should not then have figures 
t ould | have been call 

)ffice for F 

des Capucines, Paris 

He, however 


the depth of the vast wilderne 


rt) Ve na, nor sn 
sera neur, at the ( Rue 
me distance ink 
sses of the New 


penetrated s 


World, and wandered with delight among the 
majestic forests of the Natchez, where he studi- 
ed the savage people, whose manners he has 
described to us. It is to this journey we owe 
“ Atala,” the “Natchez,” and the Notes on 
America, which form the greater part of the 
work now before us. It is also to this visit to 





the Indians of the western hemisphere, and to 
the impressions of wonder created in his mind 
by the beauties of that unexplored country, 
that we may trace the enthusiastic spirit of his 
writings, and that propensity to wandering, for 
which he has been remarkable throughout his 
life. 

The monarchs of Europe were now prepar- 
ng to oppose the French Revolution. Chateau 
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briand returned to France, and married Made” 
suisson; and overcoming 

| his ancient aversion, or, perhaps, reconverted 
Royalism, “ against the bias of his reason, 
ive himself up to the Coblentz mania.” 
He was unded at the siege of Thionville ; 
abandoned a second time the standard of the 
, came to Londen, and there pub- 
Essai sur les Révolutions The 
following anecdote relative to this anti-religious 
pamphiet may be here recorded M. de Cha- 
t ntrusted the publication of 

n emigrant ecclesiastic, whom 
circumstances had compelled to become a 
bookseller in London. The publisher ventured 
f prudent advice to the author, 
serving that the times were not favour- 
ible to anti-religious works, that they were no 
1 good taste, and had gone 
t of f ! nd that, if he wished to obtain 
favour with the public, he ought, on the con 
of religion. M 
saubriand took the hint. and wrote his 


| moiselle de Vigne 


ws 


or r considered ir 











Genie ¢ Christianisme which was not, 
however, published until a later period at Paris, 
1en Buonaparte, who was already First Con- 
sul, aspired ilso to become absolute Sc vereign 
nd to effect that, it was necessary he should 


also be a most Christian m 


narch. This lucky 
tbrought the author into favour with thecon 





que r.a ! ed him the honour of be 
i ted » eta t { Embassy at 
Court Rome; this v likewise the occasion 


ed with | N ; 


tes on Italy 


it 100 pages of the present work 

j $ ‘ t true, it ws that not 

e religious prir es not innate in M 

( te ) t a tnat it was not as 
ter th warning admonition of the 
‘ l tored him to the church. If 
the { t be also true, it affords us a 





key to the p conduct of our author, and 
explains t gularity of style which he adopt 
ed in his early writings 

Itis s that his return from exile, Cha 
teaubr alled upon one of his old friends, 
M. Gingené, who a 1 him, which side he in 
tended to espouse “T have read your Essay 
on Rev tions,”’ said M. Gingen “* there are 
some bold points in it, but the substance is 
TOK Do you intend continuing in the same 
path Do you propose to lopt the classic 
style, and s remal! advocate of liberty ?” 

I d be very ich inclined,” said the 
y g author, “to fi vy the rules upon which 





Racine and Pascal formed their reputation, but 








that branch of literat s exhausted. The 
pla s already occur and a new path must 
be € As to p ics, there aré s0 many 





men of talent who uphold the principles of the 





Xu t that I should merely follow in the 
crowd; but nobody maintains the opposite doc 
trines. so that it wv e to my advantage toem 
brace that causé I will be a royalist, and a 
religionist : 


He kept his word, the high-sounding lan- 
guage and extraordinary expressions, with 


which his “ Atala” and his “ Martyrs” abound, 


attracted the public attention, and his pilgri 
mage to the Holy Land made him the idol of 
the Faubourg St. Germain 

iry penitence did thie nm 


In solit 


lern knight 
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errant wend his way to the tomb of Christ 
He passed through Italy, visited Greece, and 
travelled over Turkey, where, as a piece of 
raillery, no doubt, they say he studied the law 
He then went into Egypt, and arrived at Jeru 
salem towards the end of 1206 Having burnt 
an infidel’s mustachios,” he returned to his na- 
tive country, laden with a few pebbles, from 
Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, a cl 
of water from the Jordan, another 
Sea, a few reeds from 
and the manuscript of an itinerary from Paris 
to Jerusalem. In this 

hrases about military glory, which de hte« 
Rasaiven, and that anti-social, anti-philosophi 
cal, and even anti-re! 
the astonishment of a 
was toa system of slaver 
bute the superiority of th 
moderns 

In order to reward the pi us pu rrim for his 
raises of military glory, the 
Fien to succeed the re publican ( 
French Academy. M. de ‘ 
fused to give the customary address in prais¢ 
of his predecessor, but willingly 


the banks of the NN 


were scrivt ew 





rious paradox, wh 1 was 





France, viz *that it 
that 


r r . t} 
LCICNLS OVC. vast 


conqueror caus 


henier int 


hateaubriand re 


sounded an 
eulogium on him “ who had been sent by Provi- 
dence, now weary of punishin 


conciliation | 


in sign of re 


, 


urn, 


nowever, ol 


Upon the re 
the ancient dynasty, the author did not hesitate 
to inveigh bitterly, work entitled “* Buona 
parte and the Bourbons acts of 
the very man whom he had dignified with the 
title of Great 

Since that period, M. de Chateaubriand has 
filled several situations r 
pamphlets He has s cessively been Coun 
sellor of State, Minister, and Peer of France 
Ambassador, and Minister again, alternately 
enjoying the confidence or suffering the dis 
grace, of the Monarch His most important 
works have been La 


in a 
against the 


and published dive 


Monarchie selon la 
Charte,” by which he obtained the c 
of the aristocracy, and at th 
displeasure of his 
servateur’ which restored him to the good 
graces of Louis XVIII , and procured 
the portfolio of foreign affairs 
length from his post by his colleague, M. de 
Villéle, he published his “ Letter on the Liber: 
ty of the Press, 
the Liberals, “‘ who, as he 
*“ Journal des Debats,” “ will, 
do him greater justice, as the day of republicar 
ingratitude is gone by, for every one discovers 
that ingratitude is barren, and generally fatal 
in the end 


nhd@ence 


sovere 


which now ranks him among 





writes in 


he has no doubt 
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LAST WORK OF Dr. CHALMERS 


On the Use and Abuse of Literary and Eccle- 
siastical Endowments. By Thomas ( 
mers, D D.., Profe ssorT of Mora Phi 
in the University of St. Andrews 
gow. 


idi- 
( Sophy 


| 
Glas- 


We are rather surprised that this little work, | 
the latest production of its distinguished au- 
thor, has not yet attracted the notice of any of 


Last Work of Dr. Chalmers. 


our critical tribunals. The argument which 
it develops, is one, to be sure, which the learned 
Doctor has already advanced incli- 
dentally in a previous publication; but it ad- 


occasion, 


we believe, 


dresses itself to us, on the present 
1 novelty of illustration, 

‘f being brought into 
than heretofore, to the 


} 
actual circumstances of the 


clothed, at leas 
and with the ad 


more direct application, 





times 
our modern 


that the supply of a com- 


It is a fundamental principle of 
political economy 
modity is, in all cases, best regulated by the 

1a for it d that in fact, but 
i when an attempt is made, by 


nothing, 





ies or governments, to interfere with 





natu ction of t mechanism of cause 
and effect And nothing can be more unques- 
tiona more s, than the soundness 
{ this maxim, w ipplied to any thing, 
men’s wish for which forms a true measure of 
their want t. It is very evidently, how- 
ever, the existence of this coincidence alone, 
which makes the rul nh any case, a reasona- 
or a sale one ; 

Political spx itors hav in general, as 
sumed t exis rt 3 colncidence, in re- 
gard to every ing ent human accommo 
dation, and have hence announced the princi- 
ple in estion, as of universal application in 
human afiairs. Dr. Chalmers, however, con- 
tends, that there are, at least, two cases in 
which it does not hold In regard to neither 
moral nor intellectual instruction, according to 
uum, are the desires of men equal to their ne- 
essities 

In so far, therefore, as these two commodt- 
t i ncerned, he would have the supply 
reg ited by another influence altogether than 
the natural operation of the demand In re- 
gard to them, the government must proceed 
upon a forcing stem n order to secure the 
re sit ile of ( tior They must be 

ered | rhe en when they are not 
S nt ned n to them when they are not 
pa r. In ot \ s, institutions for their 

liusion st shed and supported, in 

i great measure at f expense of the state, 

ies and universities; and schools must 

be i endowed from the public funds, 

unless the nat s to be without, or nearly 

with either Science or Literature, Morality 
or Religion 

Nor will this necessity, the Doctor argues, 

cea to exist « n that advanced state of 
S ety, when the institutions in question have 
excite among all ranks of the people an infi- 


nitely keener taste uppetite for all descrip- 
tions of mental nourishment than was felt at 
; il establishment. They 
» perform a higher office than 
they were originally charged 
nselves to the dissemination of 
and more refined species of instruc- 
ind thus still to offer to the community, 
rin point of quality to that 
their the natural 


origin 





a lottier 
tion 
something superio 
without 


which, assistance, 


demand for intellectual cultivation could have 
They have it still as much in their 
power as ever to scatter blessings around them, 
by outrunning that natural demand 

We have done Dr 


tice, we fear, by 


procured 





Chalmers but little jus 
this exhibition of the mere 
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skeleton of his argument. Even the view we 


have given of it, however, 














sullen depths. I saw them once more a plain | came flying 
covered with richness; cities glittering in the | that whirlw 


morning sun; multitudes pouring out from | depths of th 





their gates to sports and festivals 


fe and 


ilong the shore 


it sea 
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Thena cloud 











may perhaps induce | ulting with lif uxuriance 
some of our readers to look into the work it- itherse i ve I heard the voice of the 
self, in which they will find it expounded in | thunde t was answered by the earthquake 
ull its bearings, with exceeding ingenuity an Fire burst the skies t was answered 
arich display of that power of felicitous and | by a thousand founts of fire spouting from the 
impressive liiustration which distinguishes all in The tant t zed, anc v vol 
the productions of this eloquent writer ! s ‘ ver the cities. R them 
Sa tice rr r bit n rhe eart 
| 1a Ke f All sank into the gulf. 
—— | | heard t f the distant waters. They 
ushed into the d of fire; the doom was 
4 ‘ rs = | a .¥ ' ne ! . 
From the Athen H ; — rah = me | ‘ aaa adie eaaten 
SALATHIEL: A Story of P P irst iltoca- 
sent, and the Future 3 2 ’ C that t up at inter rom the 
burn. London, 1222 cising masse i 1 I was startled 
ry | i f e b ‘ T 
A copy of this interesting and powertully | I spra n ired for defence 
written work having st come into our hands wit ' f \ his hand 
we are anx is to give ir readers an opportu n ‘ yon 
nity of judging of its very p ir beauties d sa t 1 elancholy 
and originality of style For this yurpose we You ‘ ‘ to 
have selected several extr ts bul is the | 
work itself is not yet complete, we must defer | 
giving a detailed opinion of it, t we are ab at ly 
to read the conclusion We must, however } \ \ \ AS 
mention, that the story commences 1 the lam 
terrors that followed our Saviour’s Crucifixion The ‘ , I never 
and the Siege of Jerusalem; that the scene is eardas it iw br 
Judea, and the principal iracter, that mys- | J speak« s of t t ture of man 
terious being on whom the doom ts supposed t every ’ ting gantie 
have been passed of existing upon earth tul | , t S fa Greek 
the Second Advent | statue B the true 
: t s t finest 1 f manly 
The Demon } hanes , G feet tthe we 
In ne « those inderings I ha I ed | s 5 ré ~~ country 
the course of the Kedron, which, f 1 bro t s t re than corpse like 
under the walls of Jerusalem, swells to a river Lien¢ I i su r th v e \ for 
on its descent to the Dead Sea. The bleod of taw ind I 
the sacrifices from t ( duits th iitars r ! ‘ At le th. he 
curdled on its surface, and stained th unds Lid t You dt ore 
purple. It | ed | 1 W 1 vein fi hurt t L ere 
the mighty heart above [ st strayed or | H ‘ S f the 
wrapt in sad forebodings of the ir when its | gr ito the k s if it 
stains might be of more than sacrif intil I | had bee with sveechles 
found myself on the edge of the ke Who } 5 it Yes t ire. ‘the 
has ever seen that black expanse ithout t " to t ie lash n 
shudder There were the ingulfed citic they st " t t burn my 
Around it life was ext t—no animal bou d s \ Ke lune aside his robe 
—no bird hovered rhe distant rush ng of the l sh | sb i t t 
River Jordan, as it forced its rrent through Short t 5 ttle t } 
the heavy waters. or the s f the wind suff fit w ‘ 
through the reeds, alone broke the s ice of | my 4 to « | ild h tor tor 
this mighty grav OT t melan | | } t T ‘ ' t tid 
of nature, none is more depressing than a larg 1e with a laugh of si He tt 
expanse of stagnant waters. No gloom of to ' which h thert ed im 
rest, no wildness of mountain, is so overpower robe. | S with g 1 of pr 
ing, as this dreary, unrelieved flatness :—the | digious thickness He gras ] e of them in 
marshy border—the sickly vegetation of the | his hand, tw 1 it off with sca ly an effort 
shore—the leaden colour which even the sky ind flung it >a t stance in the airz 
above it wears, tinged by its sepulchral atmos- | ‘Such are nd s t e When my 
phere. But the waters before me were not | time is cor suffer, | submit to be tortured 
left to the dreams of a saddened fancy:—they | When } t, | tear away their fet 
were a sepulchre. Myriads of human beings | ters, burst -their geons, and walk forth 
lay beneath them, entombed in sulphurous beds tramp r armed men 
The wrath of heaven had been there ‘IT sheathed the dagger. ‘ Does this strength 
“The day of destruction seemed to pass | amaze 1°’ said the being: ‘look to yonder 
again before my eyes, as ] lay gazing on those | dust; and he pointed to a cloud of sand that 


‘ ] could outstrip 
ind; I could plunge unhurt into the 


I could : 


ascend that moun 
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tain swifter than the eagle ; I could ride | But their worshi 
thunder-cloud and trembled 

** As he threw himself back, gazing upon tl 
sky—with his grand form buoyant with rour 
und his arm \ ! | e t Dism t y 

} . "f het st r t 
His ’ le t rf like t t s 
‘ is se oe f 

nv ? . r | 


in la 
a ‘ ‘ ‘ , x t s nol almond 
the « und of t that, in every stage of 
ture | t S t f ) i to the truit veered 
might { the t e litt t v, and f d a broad belt 
told } \ . - 
Gir aie a P l s the intolerable heat, 
; ‘ sé t t very yirit of fresh 
¥ ess i My eyes, half-blind 
s,and even my mind 
a <4 ; my f the day, found de 
: . ! y dure and daewy 
g ‘ t My bar vith the 
: st to the travel 
7 f delight y play 
ire } of her 
> \ g of her bright 
: , I I ie er s ly to 
t t very 
\ \ not t the 
t 1 it, and 
‘' dream that 
I sa icte ind, in 
ev : t t very sight 
' ild flict on 
‘ » ¢ } ie 1e foot of 
ind in which 
1 s t ight be as 
~ stars 
. \ i it an end to 
ief { ~ r pit t wildest 
a ' d st to break 
tion 0 on the 
that er But the 
shat ; O S elf; the chameleon 
and ) S Y niy sound was 
_ ‘ P ‘ t nuring under the 
b t s 
a K re 1 every effort to 
‘ ns that 3 ears were fluttering 
the hurt tH] eyes were starting from their 
k, t t I ee\ it the anima unu 
ore above vas at ‘ 
st Alt t t . \ ‘ = 
ver ) ts die { y ! » reas 
the incle t f est t the s t ut 
power to break dow eir stre t vas not a ¢ 
1 stronger signs; they sp ray at ot ‘ . arrie 
which the wis , of the wisest v the tom e pr The barb burst nway at 
told of the remotest future with t rce of | once drew the only weapon I had, a dagger, 
prophecy ; they gave glimpses of a kr ve hopeless as escape was, grasping the 
brought from realms of being inaccessible to | tangled weeds t stain my footing, awaited 
living man; last and loftiest sign, they did ho- | the plunge. But the lordly savage probably 
mage to HIs coming, whom a cloud of darkness, | disdained so igt ble prey, and continued on 
the guilty and impenetrable darkness of the | the summit, lashing his sides with his tail, and 
had veiled from my unhappy nation. | tearing the ground. He at length stopped 


heart 


Al I 


) was terror—they believed 
Vol. L. pp. 93—100 


ght 
for the side of the hill was 
I led my panting Arab 
ind every lovely and 

to the edge of a valley 
ut iL every distur 
ls, covered to the crown 
i deep space of velvet 
the flow of 

L peiuc d lake in 
every colour of the 
Ss sylvan spot was 
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suddenly, listened, as to some approaching foot, 
and then with a hideous yell sprang over m 
and the th 
bound 

“ The whole thicket w 


was in ket below at a 


singie 


1 


is instantly alive ; the 








shade which I had fixed n r the seat ot un 
earthly tranquillity, was an old int of lions 
and the mighty herd were now roused from 
their noon-day slumbers Nothing could be 
grander or more terrible than this disturbed 
majesty of the forest kings In every va ty 
of savage passion, fi terror to fury, th 
D unved ind tore ind yelled darted through 
the lake, burst through the thicket, ru 1 up 
the h is yr sto d bay ig and r r r r ince 
against the ning ) 
immense, for the rar ss of shade 1 wat 
had gathered t! I ry ¢ I tne 
desert 

“ While I stood ¢ me 6 
and fearful of attracting the i 
slightest mover t,t sour ft 
tion appeared t pe fakR n soldier 
ssuing, spea ] } rav thre 
further side of t y He was palpably 
unconscious of the fo i " nto which 
ne was entering t int clamour 
voices through the hills, showed that 
followed th ’ . n s 
their danger as f 

_ But n Ss ure is I s sf r st et 
had scarcely touched the turf, when a 
fixed with fangs and claws the 
loins. The rider uttered a y of r 
for the instant, it ie@iplessly y t 

en jaws beh him 
ing up his flank Ls 
soldier, a ngure gigantic strengt y 
the nostrils of t ster with one 
with the other, s tel $s spear 
steel at one resist - at ‘ ‘ 
forehead. Hors el and 
tinued struggling t 

“In the next rent, @ mass I av 
came thundering down the ravine I y ha 
broken off from their ma 1, through the a 


dent of rousing a strag 0 1, and f 











him in the giddy ardour of the chas ‘ 
sight now bef the was ¢ igh t pal 
the boldest intrepidity he valley was filled 
with the vast herd; retreat Ls IMpos , fi 
the troopers came still pouring y th y 
pass, and, from the sudden descent of the glen, 
horse and an er h i foremost 
among the lons neither man nor monster 
could retreat T iflict is horr Y ind 
the heavy spea t cion ing 
through bone and brain The ns, made 
more furious by wounds, sprang upon the pow- 
} t re t ‘ " 7 | gr 7 ’ r 
ypers throat and rusi 1 and 
88 and D r T 1e@ va V 
was a struggling heap of human and savag 
battle; man, lion, and rithing and 


rolling in agonies, till tl 
tinguishable 

gionaries, the 
and the roars and how! 
ing with and spear, tearing the dead, 
darting up the sides of the hills in terror, and 
rushing down again with the fresh thirst of 
gore, baffled all cor ception of fury and horror 


scre 


lions t 








sword 














But man was t conqueror at last; the 
sava scared by the spear and thinned in 
their made a rush in one body t 
wal t overthrew every thing in 
their wv ind burst from the valley, awaking 
the ad 1 league with their roar 

V ». 71—77 
Sune S Siege of Jeru 

In t um of those solemr 
signs that the downfall of Jerusalem 

I t st, that had blown at intervals 
with t I y nce ( li away at once 
i } 1 the horizon, 
‘ t ‘ i rh phe 

x eve eve Chere 
: i I ’ il mind, 
t t I i e was put 
t ] st the outcri 
we ) ] en tne i ec 
ranks s at : ing o1 
each ot i t t ea 
vens 

J é r. like the 
mete 1 r But ! 

, it 1 len } 
t t r i 1 th Vor 
S | t ¢ sed every 
l I ‘ ( t the « 10 
rt i ' A vie 
— natn te ; it 
‘ 7 7 y ? V i 
itl i ° 
\ t $8 ] trans 
t ~ mH 
t l r their 
irds e tra 
l irs I ign 

i \ il t ped to 

S { beating 

s( é iised j 
the ! rs t t It was Jey 

R j o f t \ coun 
' . the ‘ 7 
ea u 86 ‘ 
tne tat t i s ere predu 

1 t } t | fall What 
th t ol i i r ntense if 
cs ! € ry t € ry 
t { \ \ +4 th se 1a 

. , v i zon 
‘ I iwn out in 
Ir t « t action , every 

t ea t t win the radi 
: every ‘ 
terror th cy l tents 
the h the t ad ter 
I aux 1 ul tine | 
the | ry i sleep by the uproar 


of the n ght, and rathered upon the knolls and 


eminences of their fields: all were bathed in a 
flood of preternatural lustre 


But the wond 
The vis 


rous battle approached its 
onary Romans shook ; column 

way, and the banners of the 
tribes waved in victory over the field. Then 
first human voices dared to be heard. From 


ind cohort gave 
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the city and the plain burst forth one mighty | multitude; and the ouly impulse was eager 
shout of t ss t ear the lofty wisdom, or the fata 
But ‘ 18 to be soon che t that ist be deposited with such 
ed A pea t { } t er H f se ed to be overwhelme 
wy itr et_r f t t I ide i the thoughts that 
four urt é ri to disclose. He stood for 
ne oppressed Uy 
< I s i ving his teet 
t R f e « s meagre frame 
ens I He str y Aspe 
i eas i { to repres 
t t ed his is; ther 
> rat i it t fac 4 
| ! rn al the p 
» ofl 3 soul broke 
V ti 
‘ t t t 1 we 
t upt 
‘ t } nta 
. f iw t s the ga 
t t I s st ‘ is th 
t t l I top ind th 
I f 3; thy fountains ere 
t ‘ : r t i wainke } i 
t t udlm 1 the sera 
a t t vas gl r Is as th 
, ‘ the wise of the 
( t ist thee ing the 
V tl s of the a 
I i r got their young 
. ' ‘ 
t sa e in the mids 
i »ana who sna 
t \ ve t eck of th 
VW ) } into thee, Smite n 
uv J t t : ! s the thunder and the 
3 VW t i tJ t st from thy place, and 
\ iven was thine 
t i t rth t thy feet Thou didst than 
‘ the t t nat 58 <; and the fire of thy 
me r l them 
d [ rest fled t The v 1 which this extraordinary 
the t. that t ttered t rds was like the thun 
‘ i t lé . | Li Sct 1eda wilh breathless 
a I ) the language of their 
s \ 74—7) vn s to them a renewal of the 
I spirat ! il they awaited with 
I t quivering countenances the 
W I t t f that t issions interpreted int 
B f t fl \ 
the \ HH ‘ f } ] f ted » his glance, ‘that ha 
bre I and t t thert 1 fixed on the ground and 


+} tre é ( vheth t was th rk of fancy or reality, I 









‘ , H é ternat t t that ¢t glance threw an actual! 
t f f fire across the upturned visages of th« 
i ‘ it met es tr their } " that ed every spot on a foot 
. 3 to exhil i ! is the could rest; rool iull,a d ground 

st ' ition of mind and ly 7 ! Bowing yead, and raising his hands in 
for r t at I { ] t th ost «s } idoration towards the Tem 
P the populac ! et he s » a voice scarcely above a 

ur \\ t fearful Kn t i our ap Vv sper, yet escribabdiy impressive 
m f But to me there was an ex Sons of the faithful Abraham, of Isaac 
p! . ' ntenance that t c of und of J b; people chosen of God ct and 
yet | ed th an indefina fee that | holy Will you suffer that house of holiness 
+ he was a sl , fferent from a to be the scoff of the idolater Will you see 
glar the fix ind livid s f the ), | the polluted sacrifice laid upon its altars? Will 


utline of features, | you be slaves and victims in the presence of 





that f ke overflowing with malig- | the house of David 

rity a njesty 4 rising outcry of the multitude showed 
No man thought of interrupting him A | how deeply they felt his words A fierce 
rful interest hushed every vice of the | smile lightened across his features at the sound 
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He erected his form ] 
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chance broug , to the t of the el Salathiel, the o, is a Jewish Priest, and a 
vat 7 et e among his cour 
| | ‘ \ ] \ é 1 of our Saviour 

R » ¢ ‘ ) istened the 
i { x1i0n 

| \ -~ t t eatene ith his 

to deno e him 

f ( ef d to pass the 
st nte but, as the 
S el heard 


fuse I t I it $s spirit 
ig’, fearful 
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t) \ triends 

y tarted up 
nN | é f riven 

N l \ 

n é \ urd t rh the 
passa tr i He stopped—l 
with a t 1 h itter a strike fiercely against 
ner Be t ng at the 
on the sty : 1 it written, it may be | t wit t spe 1 or motion; carried 


necessary to say a few wordson the story itself him back ; an y the help of the cruse of 
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a water left to moisten my solitary meal, restor me not 'o abandon him there was to give 
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essi come serii e malinconici, s'affezionano a re e in Turkish on the theory of music, 
erte sodisiaz é ene spesso passano ai I Sf notes the most a rreeable Persian 
yable of iprovement are these 
varii che vivono curiosi « ttanti di uccelli ndo¢ yarians, that at the present day 
When De Tott t Is Bey to con { r practise the musical notation 
ert with » the f sof the Bos » receives an education has 

fou that 1 tent on p! I ’ tance with the Arabic and Per- 
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nt t 1 i i { { r f . Efendi fourteen ; and a wri- 
fe J vast | ts ter in E rn's Ges ite der Literatur, 
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t the freedom. a er rnantly, that | o : é , d reason for believing 
t vomal 1 that the rary of the Palmologi was destroyed 
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slaves, were both quite ignorant, cruel, and 
avaricious. Little need be said of Achmet, 
Pasha of Acre, originally a Bosnian slave, who 





gloried in the appellation of Djezzar, or the 
Butcher, or of Ali, of 2, who, with a little 
mercy towards his subjects, might have fixed 
his independence on a solid basis; their atroci- 
ties are too well known. Czerni George, the 


Servian rebel, was a Turk in habits, and so ig- 
norant that he could not even read. He shot 
his father, hanged his brother for a supposed 
affront, and had recourse to every means to in 
his 
despot, and refusing to 


rule as a 
Servian 


wealth; he resolved tu 


crease 
listen to the 
yuncil, he 


chiefs, who spontaneously met in c 
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merce, raise such a wall between himself and 
his subjects, that his power deserves at least to 
perish. But the Pasha of Widdin, Paswan 
Oglou, was one of the most extraordinary men 


the world ever saw: his name signifies the 
son of the sweep, but though of low origin he 
was not without education: struggling 
from an obscure beginning and through n 


some 


rous vicissitudes: he at length defeated th 

whole force of the empire, and impo 

terms on the humiliated Porte; yet eve his 
course was marked with the Turkish vices of 
cruelty and avarice, and his want of m« 

tion alone prevented the early consolidation of 


his power. These are the most distinguished 
men in the recent history of Turkey,.and trom 
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their properties 


imbibed some leading opinions of h 


cousin Selim, to whose assiduous care he owes 
all his instructiof that unfortunate prince 
was far from being what the bigoted Todérini 
styles him, “‘ uno feroce anticrist 


the superiority of European m 
that 
was cast upon his empire 
point, and it was by insisting 
Arbuthnot obtained in 1807, 
Russian minister Italinsky, a departur 
the practice of confining in the Seven Towers, | 
the ambassadors of states which declared war | 
against the Porte. Mahmoud appears to be | 
actuated by similar views but different disposi- | 
tions, and his conduct at the present moment | 
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well aware the imputat 
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n the case of the } 
e from 


implies a sulky adoption of the principles of in- 
ternational law. But though willing to treat 
the Europeans with respect, he is at the same 
time a rude barbarian ; and his internal admin 
istration is energetic without being wise His 
avarice has led him to debase the coin to such 
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a degree, that the piastre, which at the com- 
mencement of the last century was worth near- 


ly four shillings, and which when he ascended 
the throne was reduced toa third of that value, 
s not at present worth more than four pence ; 


ve has led him to offend the pre- 
iis nation in the tenderest points 
ussacre of the Janizaries in 1826, 
auction the wives of his two 
predecessors, who were confined, according to 
the Esk this is a deed un- 
Ottoman history. But he 
went still farther; he demanded of the Ulemas 
ision and abstinence from wine 
were y enjoined or only recommended by 
he Koran; and the} 
the sword, bathed in the blood of 
their old cx in rebellion was yet un- 
sheathed, replied, by the muphty, that the ob- 
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hannel for the revenue, 
that the flames of bigotry 
ire still smouldering beneath their ruins? or 
who can fail to learn from these facts the in- 
mnexion between military 

and the social reformation of the Ottomans? 
We are not to however, that Mah- 
moud is not a staunch Mussulman; his scruples 
ve way to avarice but not to the calls of hu 
mnanity When the chief of the Wechabites, 
ormers, who was taken prisoner 


cqown to open a wider ¢ 





who can doubt 


‘ er 1 
dissoiubie ¢ the 


ippose, 


»y the Egyptian army, was sent to Constanti- 
nople 517, the unhappy heretic was cruelly 
tortured and it to death before the eyes of 
the suitan 

The question then presents itself,—Can 
Mah id reform his country? we .think not; 
the task exceeds talents it exceeds his 
means ind could not be accomplished within 
the life of a single man I Ottoman empire 


must first sink in the political balance to di- 


mensions more suited to its inveterate barbar- 
ism. Butit may be said that he has succeeded 
in suppressing the Janizaries, an indispensable 
preliminary, and, in forming in their stead, an 
organized army) ind that he is seconded in 


ations by the vo f the Ulemas 








Ifany thing, however, within the Ottoman em 
be dly and tematically combined, it 
' P ot rT 
s the interests and principles of the Ulemas; 
ind these are directly opposed to mnovations 
If they n 1 t Mahmoud, it is because they 
must yield to force, as they have always done 
Tl rent advantages gained over them by 





1¢ ap 
the sultan are only the broken waves of a steady 
current; but their sentiments and their influ 


ence will outlast the strength of any single 
despot. If aseason of national calamity should 
arrive, they will call the same Mahmoud an 


word will depose him ; while 
supply them with a recent 
precedent. Selim never meddled with reli- 
gious rites or religious abstinence ; his innova- 
tions extended no farther than military im- 
provement, and all he did received the muphty's 
benediction ; but when the rebels who sought 
to depose that prince asked the same authority 
Whether the emperor deserved to be left upon 
the throne, who by his conduct and his lau 
subverted the religious prencip es of the Koran, 
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have in truth but one char of v 
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strenot} + : r 
spirits ar ‘ . 
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S T" » ieee 


our t tT 
< ] A t t i 
been M t 


bes 
¢ r 
W | 
tion of T to | 
pr . 
“ What ( 


tw r€ é 
lousy ind mistrust, t ea t 

from a project whi \ s the possil ty of 
placing that great ty t inds of itsr 

f the partition ol I I y the ft ne 1 
court e at } a ‘ ‘ . 
erifice of that « trv to the hit is Views of 
one of them is stil 4 


tria and Prussia « tinu unt a ‘ 
if Russia ventured t verstep t stipulat 
of the treaty of | 1. «We ‘ tt 











alarmed at tl ipparent ore is 
dence reposed in Russia, s e feel 
Vint that t terests the 
powers and the general pri s of Europe 
policy form a stronger s rity against the 
violations of the treaty than ar which the 
guarantee of the cont yarties id al 
ord 

That great capital, which to Cathe e sex 
ed worth all the provinces of Turkey, |! h 
a singular fortune t has hard ever bee t 
the head of a pr sperous empire, a! € 
oldest monuments exhibit proofs of d 

* While this sheet is passing through t 


press, M. de Pradt has published another pam 
phlet, expressly devoted to the discussion of 
the question, “ De I'Intervention Armée pou 
le Pacification de la Gréce 
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HE DYING SPANIARD’S CHARGE, 


AIN ERI KRING GRANADA 





B s { ms tl na 
I | ear 

tier s t the brand 
Ha ts [ 

G : t y vw hand 
Ao t the Moslem fos 

Lift n nea y parting gaze 
On y ler v r 

k the re ins g rays 
] eak my iast thee 

] Kt t 1 below 


A thousand shrubs in blossom wreathe 
Round fountains bright and clear 

I almost fancy I can breathe 
Mheir gushing fragrance here 
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Then mark the rock on which we lie, 
The eagle's rough domain ; 
Its barren earth, its sullen sky 


Then look below igain 
That valley 

Could Eden be mor 
Although an exil 

I spent my boyh 


s thy her re 
e fair 
in my age, 


d there 


Ours was the shame, and ours the loss 
Carnage and cong l 
The Crescent triun 


Well may 


1est spreas 


ly cheek vg 


Still have a few in warfare stood 
Around the 
I have not s| hred my strength al ( } 


And I am dying now 


gut other, better days are thine 
My hopes are proud and high, 
And clearly does the future 
Before 


shine 


death's closing eye 


I see the gallant red Cr 
[ see the Moslems yie d 

I hear the war-cry of the brave— 
Haste, b y; and j0 } 


ss wave 





Here make my grave; and haunting here 
My spirit will remain, 

Till van } 
The Moors have fled fre 1 Spain 


lished DV the 


From the Athenaum 


MR. BROUGHAM 


Tas gentleman is, beyond any qué n, the 
most distinguished person in the House of 
Commons He stands with this importance 


before the public eye, having all his life been a 
working barrister, never having been in office, 
ldisadvantages. It 


yy what jalities 


and in spite of some 





is worth while 
and in what « 
present eminence, 


to consider | 
ircumstances, he has attained his 
and in what particulars | 
consists 

The ordinary subject of marvel with refer 
ence to Mr. Brougham, is the variety of his 
sowers and attainments 
vy entitle d to 
lawyer, a statesman, an economist, and a per 
son of scientific information. The mi 
has thrown itself actively into these various 
lines of exertion, and has earned a just reputa- 
tion in most of them, though it need not be a 
mind of the highest character, must obviously 
be one of no very common stature. And in 
truth, Mr. Brougham is distinguished by seve- 
ral very remarkable qualifications. His class 
of power is neither that distinguished by rea- 
son, nor by imagination. His great peculiarity 
is energetic feeling is far 


and he is undoubted 
be considered as an orat 


nd which 


But as his mind 
more discursive than creative, his feelings ha- 
bitually display themselves in a dress of logic 
He is therefore especially fitted to excel as an 
orator ; and nably the most extraor 


n¢ ast 
iT jues 


dinary efforts of his talents are rhetorical. He 


Mr. Brougham. 


is deficient in no one of the abilities necessary 





to eloquence, and possesses many of them in 
the highest perfection. He has of wit abun- 

| dance f fancy enough, both ingenuity and 
\ of unentation, and a qu ckness and 
ngth of sarcasm, overpowering and tre- 

| ndou His greatest defect is merely of 
| style it extremely difficult in the present 
wwe to select a phraseology for oratory ; as the 
| la masculine language of our earlier li- 
it tur has 1 int neglect, and would 
ircely be intelligible, and the meagre poverty 
ist ) tion is utterly insufficient 
te irge pur r powerful offes ts Mi 
bb ! is a npted to remedy this difh- 

| lity, pa tly by iwing the materials of his 
t from th thors of the seventeenth 
tur it y re ring to Greek and 
Loman writers hom he has derived no 
scanty variety hrase ; sinewy, indeed, and 

l essive it scarcely harmonizing very 
well with the other eiements of his language, 
inding very native to English ears. It is 

in err however, into which he has been 
driven company with many of the greatest 
orators of ir country Chatham imitated, 
and s times plundered, Barrow: Burke col- 
lected and heaped up his brilliance from almost 
every n store-Dbouse from elder poe- 


ence, from the libraries of 


»s of Sheffielc and 





rahsno 





Gratta se style belongs more peculiarly 
t his age, was oblige to enrich the barren 
ness of e eighteenth century, with exuberant 

etaphor, and to point its feebleness with re- 
un it antithesis 


1 a more striking singularity in 
l than the words he 

namely, which he 
ire distinguished by a rug- 


ged and broken involution, a careless compli- 


len 








into 


cation of clauses, which separates them from 
j remember 
ns so full of his subject, that when he 
t hold of the framework of a sentence, 
than waste time in making another to 
contain a new portion of meaning, he goes on 
filling and piling up the first with argument on 
on image, till he makes 
the whole a mass, resembling a heap of stones 
ind lava from a volcano, half-fused into unity, 
rough, enormous, and burning He never 
throws out a detached proposition, or includes 
definite form of words one step ofa 


every one eise we 


irgument, and image 


nasim 


deduction ; but every thought, however narrow 
in itself, carries with it 6o much largeness of 


feeling, that it is always accompanied by refer- 
ences to the whole matter, which went before 
or is to follow, either indicated by some histo 
ric vividness or prophetic splendour of epithet, 
embraced in some master principle, or insinu- 
ated more strongly than by open declaration, in 
some biting or blasting sarcasm. He coils his 
interminable sentences around the point at is- 
sue, and binds it to his purpose with a thousand 
chain-like involutions, drawn out, twisted, and 
tied together He does not, like Grattan, 
overthrow his antagonist at a single spring, 
and then employ himself in mangling the car- 
case ; but he winds his serpent folds round, and 
round, and round, and combines and interlaces 
them with each other, crushing a limb with 
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car- 
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every knot, till by one irresistible 
sion, he forces out the life of his vict 


speeches have no glittering pol 


—little of gorgeous ¢ 


pleasantness 


ostentatious subtlety 








sport of a mail-clad soldier, and his toys, like 
those of the Spartans, are weapons of confi 
and death. His hand seems little accustom¢ 
to the grace ful swee ) of display, but it is 
tised to strike right forward at his anta ist 
and like that of the old R 1an, or 
Champion, it is rather a hand of n than 
flesh and bloo 

His istrations are < monly 1 V 
than fanciful. He mes bef 1 
ot from fairy-lan yut from the l t 
nali, the manut tory th spit in ul 
farm-ya He $1 é t 
ject through an ra n; t i 
crags us a ig stib \ t 
the streets and the chambers we have been 
customed to traverse or inhabit The bulk « 
his speeches consists of impassioned ratiocina 
tion ; but the parts intended especially for dis 
: thie in 











appears to us infu tely more effective in all the 
careless energy with wh t elivered 

iit h een ret i elaborat t 
a more minute elegance His w of smooth 
ness and giitter takes nothing from the sub 
stantial power of his eloquen id his scorr 


of the gayer and more graceful appliances 
dear to Isocrates and Cicero, reminds us of 
that Lacedemonian Isadas, who, without wav 
ing crest, or sparklin uield, conquered b 
overpowering coura ind the naked v 
of his arm 

Such uppears to us, in few words, the cha 


racteristics of Mr. Brougham’s eloquence. It 


has qualities which entitle it as completely 


any modern oratory to high and permanent es- 











timation. But rhet n its n nature 
must be calculated for te, not for fu 
ture results All the immense differences be 
tween its laws and those of written composi 
tion, W e they are guides to present success 
are bars against prospective reputation. If a 
speec nh has ali the peculiarities of a good es 
say, it is a bad speech If it is sential ra 
torical, it isa bad essay ; and when it is judged 
of as an essa vill be found wanting 

Mr. Brougham’s eloquence w a trail 
f glory behind it; but by far the greater por- 
tion of his future fame, will depend upon the 


purposes for which he 
the 
in the 


nas empioyea 


permanent traces which it leaves | 





and inst 
And brilliant as is the narfie he has won by his 
oratory, there are still 
in many of the objects to which he has de 
cated his powers. It is the great misfortune 
if his life th a parti- 
zan. It is at 

dically, that he 


it has achieved 


good 


nobler titles to honour 


it he has been uniformly 





intervals, and 


as it were, episo- 


in other publi 





has laboured 


compres- 


His playfu ness is the 


+? tt 
ends little 
j 
r S I 
‘ 
ctness 
nm fe ‘ t 


Mr. Brougham. 
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paths t it has been the business of his ex- 
istence t ipport a political sect, and a sect 
the 1 f t ytible, because, chiefly distin 
cu un adherence to any peculiar 
set ) 8 it as yported by some great 
and clinging to a few ob 
s ( watchwords. By lending 
to tact ) erful nan nd extraordi- 
r WILD ali th wel me rited 
I line pub > vices, he has 
et iny one living to strength- 
el na a ite Ul spirit of irty the spirit 
wh I is tor names and not 
Io 1 not for truths, for a 
rin iV tor prete } Cs 
t r He has been fightin 
t l but f 1 ioud war \ 
7 ear we rra . 
s A ai sd : 
; n and ) 
r I f truth, to 
‘ t yf ol ga le 
t that unite us 
] m and 
\ n n he 
1 to strengt yr le of party 
¢ t \ I mn a strik 
: t I wh n refer 
t twenty years 
m 1 ¢ D Mir 
B t t questior nave 
{ n ¢ l in tt 
yu t urty i $ ng 
ol ¢ } I t y id in 
i th y f 1 But 
th i hich 
t t I I : 
| ) i ) wit 
J Q of th 
rreat { b m go mar 
n B t actory to s¢ 
Mr. B I dind } 
| ‘ \ the 7 t mn ent 
ertalr I le t iit of the tw 
tie the Lust \ et would hav 
re ved t reater off er from a restraint 
su rir imelr f ne oO i ifi 
ind it t r tor eriminaht 
i I M 5 r le y fte th 
th * ‘ ‘ f at ¢ 
r I Mr.} speeches 
P r t t ch th ca 
1 vi l But the ex * the pub 
iterest, anc 1@ greatness ot t vortunity 
overpow ¢ ven Mr. B aOiiitie 
an \ ylendid as was much of his elo 
quent t was, and 1 t ha been, inferior 
t in expectation Vv I no indifference 


Assembled 
bema of 


De sthenes at the contest for the cr 





even by 
that magnificent oration, which still remains 


to feed ght, and command our asto- 
nishment Let an one now read over the 
speeches at the Queen’s tr t when it is 
scarcely re! bered as a distant occurrence 
und its unhappy object is in the coffin,—and 
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there is much eloquence prod y Mr. | been esp yed in his proposals for 
Brough f that long oration which 
aimo 0 t h there is 

‘ r ! les 
ed I y deep 





I ~ — 
with land sewor 
Cn. rte s one of 
} S in the 
f tely greater 
r vas proposed 
] . enns r that 
H ‘ more than 
Q Vi and ¢ 
: ipt f Sir 
2 < R - la vi tosh 
question may 
é y impressive ex 
P " n which the mo 
a , t S ed as far 
is ft least moral 
re t world—the 
ey 4 { S 
I f S is also 
‘ \ Slay That 
t e Is pre 
irrier 
u ‘ 1 and 
| ) 
fano 
ft an 
r at 
ne ¢ . p of 
the ers ol 
‘ ‘ ' rotect nd encou 
d met The 
M fferent colour from us 
i the At 
X »s, have so 
n with our 
the many whc 
" ‘ ting their condi 
; rs r that the 
n preventing im 
tvrannise Sut 
< to tl wh se the ta 
R n 4 rity 
\ ther t when 
‘ V1 5 vn the moun 
+ the neer 
, itality of 
for nge 
" \ s. F t mage ol 
— f God f { slave ver into the 
H t } t ft I ts that rish, the name of 
‘ ’ ‘ H rv B } not be omitted in the 
x ’ t r Ks , p+ 
atl ‘ , ‘ N mentioned together 
r r at wari ¢ ‘ P e exertions of Mr 
' >» Mr.B af Brougha ‘ utior First came the plan 
° : ‘ ; f instruction; then the 


3¢ M Ins then the London Uni 
‘ ‘ ‘ t ~ et for Useful Know 
cau t 4 es 9 f \\ r ' oints from Mr 


and &k i fs 5 best de of education 
rare a ! ind es y a t wh nt esteem, we had almost said 
leader t : disposit to concer iffection, for the man who, under a constant 


imself heart r the go id of the people. has | violence of opposition. has attempted all this, 


se 
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and realized so much « 
these various endeay 














ent 
ibst 
liege Fe Would be the ppressors of mankind if tl r the visible 
e 5 uuld monop e mer ents, | t t ver we 
4 . 
+f : 3 a. Or priv res. ¢ t s ! ‘ the } tt er 
- . - 
nthe [ of men as stupid as they are unprotect t tence is fest. He 
eater s as narrowed in t io¢ht as they are restrict wat ee 
- 1 action But t G in 
; 1t HE and open, « it r 1s 
= and while the « } t sis, and 
id t S degraded t r t ul 
t Sir 3 suUniry vi ate 
4 levat ‘ ‘ 
; sh elevate s 1 er 
ma nourish the t tr It 
nial The Mecha s ’ 
e mo for | setul An ly 
is far rents of ex I i e re 
coral fe that 4 ‘ . | te 
the well « xe ‘ . l sion 
? n I t ’ { ca 
s also yood I t t 
f ‘ s r it Mr 
That is Suge M 
s pre ( yt t $ is 
sehen er Mr B , ots 
and not 4 m 
) ipport s i ‘ 
to his V I t 
Pes y Oo ent 
1 t 
; I y 
at ul I ( 
s of ction ! 
I u who tee 
The rather t i t il 
1 us religion 
‘ At wh et S 
ve s vosed ; | 
» our Ma ‘ it 
y wh e, thoug 
condi vn re . 
st the stand st 
im And this t I 
Ba na 
} ta tha 
“i ‘ 
ity l 
‘ ' 
In 
ecrT t 
t of an 
re : £ ‘ 
re of rov r He 
to the of ma er t u 
of reon t ) to with 
» the as a re s nt 
for eb sn 4 | tract 
ether of Cambr ge t ture 
f Mr The kind of « ation Mr. I \ t t 
e plan seems for ‘ ri ve ‘ 
n the | sprea ) i 18 f I 
} " f rh, 
A now | to be in s n th st f t of I t y would 
| 
n Mr. | pursuit, and as far as n i I n his i t g ph 
ition writings i give ther very litt : é l el who had 
it said sistance in deve r itself, except by puttu ! y taken t t lows of 


nstant into it as much as possible of positiv nstruc truth trut t i; y ral iim either 
1 this tion from without. Ifhe could,he would mak« ’ ( tatesm ind he stands 


32 Channing’s e inalysis of Napoleon’s Character. 


forth from the crowd with a loftiness of sta- | ca! forces, to adupt them to new circumstances, 
; nd to remove new obstructions. Accordingly 


ture and brightness of glory, which in our day | 29 
and land have belonged to none beside ; rreat ge ils, away from the camp, are com- 
, no great mn than the mechanician 
, tal from his shop. In conversation 


the re often dul Works of pr yvfound think- 

id ieral topics, they cannot compre- 
J u r of Napoleon, the hero 
possesses great mili- 


( tary talent it we have never heard of his 





> Lif \ en the senate, or of his sagacity in 
By W. £. ( LL. D. & , net; and we venture to say, that he 

ie B ae Lon ‘ , ‘ y vorid, without adding one new 
Hur LM as t ight rreat themes, on which the 
THs nt t r ¢ ns t t 1 ol | I ind ijiegisiation has me- 
tinct t juct of N ' litat f We will not go down for il- 

t nen as Nelson, a man great 








the r 5 i ir) : A 

recr | val s t ised ¥y gross Vices, and 
T aut r is \ ' s of { nev t led to enlargement of in- 
lit wisdom, and " , t t | titute a comparison in point of 
" This work is { th th st use talent and ge 1s between such men as Milton, 
ful lessons of t und pu duty | ind Shakspeare, is almost an insult to 
It is ¢ ex ‘ strious name Who can think of 
who reac he 1 they d much { tru it intelligences; of the range 
yore , izh heaven and earth; of 
They begin th the first i : Na t rr tuition into the soul; of their new 
yoleon ltaly ] es 3 , wing ibinations of thought; of the 
rand ene tic it wv S the rey wit \ i y grasped and subjected 
transee , the infinite materials of 
ind succes f 3 t life afford; who 
He then in t sol thel { transcendant beauty 
If we 1 . ‘ 2 they createc r which 

; it r ot their own minds 

‘ me! N you ith iv ifervid unpetuous ima 
g t ’ t i I 1ed ; of the domi 
- ¢, , ‘ ‘ y t \ xerted over so many 

f the 1erati ind which time only extends and 

nt LF sure t f { power, in which, 

with t t t te of t t t woh de hey st speak to nations, and 


We. crant ' waken int t, sensibility, and genius in both 
a : st. | her N in think of such men, and 

, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ rds not feel t I ‘ leriority of the most 
rents of thought are 


il obstructions, and 





| ; g 
t { ta ea { who e ent the combination of the 
supp in the want est ts, on which a powerful 
or n } t t his m i e yt 
eneu wi \ v. ene! 5 | | 1e writer accompanies Napoleon 
r 3 to a vast s erat s t I . to Lg t el kes, on Nap leon 8.conduct on 
ol « Sa t } no wist } that ex t the following observations 
1 es ma rreat pows But it would seem, that this expedition was 
still the f ‘ } neral is to apply | Buor urte’s own project. His motives are not 
phy { \ yhy | str very distinctly stated by his biographer. We 
ti ; to av limsell i \ 7 lds and ( ibt pot t t rreat aim was conspicuous- 
ndvantages; t n ‘ t ness. He chos theatre where all eyes could 
r ramparts, mountains man mus be turned upon hu he saw that the time for 
cles; and these are not the highest « ts of irpation had not yet come in France. To 
mind. not » they « ind inte rer f tl se his own language, “ the fruit was not yet 
| t ord und according t sia He wanted a field of action which 
' ‘ : t n to find men ent i draw upon him the gaze of the world, 


tl epar 1 no are al st it iv h he } it return at the favour- 
of th : I ent for the prosecution of his enter- 


sit ’ ‘ . cs { : 5 } 
na n s n th upacity of « vir pris it home At the same time he undoubt- 
works « 5 ge views of human n ily admitted into his mind, which success 
n ciences, in the application | had already intoxicated, some vague, wild hope 
alysis id generalization to the human f making an impression on the eastern world, 
I i and to societ ind im origial concep which might place its destinies at his com- 
tions on the great subjects which have abs mand, and give him a throne more enviable 


ed the most glorious understandings. The of- | than Europe ild bestow. His course in the 


fice of a great general does not differ widely | east exhibited the same lawlessness, the same 
m that of a great mechanician, whose busi- | contempt of all restraints on his power, which 
it is to frame new combinations of physi- | we have already noted. No means, which 
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! y diffused. We hac 
t et s, which a few leaders 
‘ hich sent forth its mfluence, like 
a1 ty heart through dependent and sub 
ent provinces bhe country was all 
‘ The living principle pervaded the com 


nity ind every V ave added stre ngth to 
the solemn purpose of being free We have 
here an explanation of a striking fact in the 
history of our revolution; we mean the want 
f absence of that deseription of great men, 
whom we meet in other countries; men, who, 


by their distinct and single agency, and by 








at length 
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n the confidence of 

, I " I c ch fail on trial are 

nlication Mor | P rbes populaires + ni " ose which stand theis 
Francais Par M. Basse Formant par ae ; ” tiie ods thes 
de la Bibliothéque d instruct P : f 4 . woth roto 
Bone. us —_ lictory *rbs is \ siderable. What 
Tue earliest ar ne of the best : bl: anced, J 
of apophithegm tained in the Ss > languag ir r we are sure to find a 
lume nd ascribed Sok but r! towland for an Oliver. The antithetic maxim 
- *! ig somewhere as current and as neatly express 
Some ~ : sons ployed unde: ! 1e original saying, as if experience, like 

Hezekiah to make a fre sh transc he Pro- ; Janu: double faced, and delivered from 
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ett vl wut the envelop in which it had 
‘ " ne enti wilnhout an ldress 
vas ed as evidence belorea ¢ pmiutte 
| ’ tt Hi 18 I l { rist 
’ ‘ c deti nce 
R Peerage case in 1824 
{te I leceased < L to 
ear le : ‘ ed and rece sev 
( tee of Privile i 
H ] t i i no Issut t the 
+4 
‘ Shr c A es 18233 
intifl s eC 
~ ‘ t I ‘ i 
thet y { ich viden 
ill ‘ t ‘ ng 1 
the author t ‘ e. D m. Cleve } 
York assize eav t to t ry 
te i whet rif I ‘ stact t 
f the pl ff's p t 
well in t t ) 
t trve there t! 
evid ritten by pel -_ 
mpt : I eve t | 
nearly " er ry they ed t I 
‘ ‘ t 
the ' Har Fran Hastings 
I 1 ISIs,t i ridom f Huntingdon 
l ( efore the Attorney G 
| ¢ n th tit } 1 reler 
red. a tt from t 4 ites f Moira, de 
eased. the heiress of the last Earl of Hunting 
] n tat nthe i st positive 
I nner, that the petitioner's uncle nd, on 
fa re of sue male, the peti oner’s father 
next heir to the earldom;§ and this letter 
tood t i 1d much nfluence in 
‘ ’ , the yetuttoner 
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LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS: By J. G 
Lockhart, LL. B. Edinburgh. ¢ 
Co., 19, Waterloo-Place ; 


nd j 


. ’ 
mestabdvle and 


and Hurst, Chance 


ondon. 1823. 

Ture is probably not a human being come 
to the years of understanding in all Scotland, 
who has not heard of the name of Robert Burns 
It is indeed a household word. His Poems are 
found lying in almost every cottage in the coun 
try—on the window-sole” of the kitchen 
spence, or parlour; and even in the town 
dwellings of the industrious poor, if books be- 
long to the family at all, you are sure to see 
there the dear Ayrshire Ploughman, the Bard 


of Coila. The father or mother, born and long 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 115 
+ Molesworth Minutes of Evidence, p. 3 
t Fairclaim dem. Jones, v. Harrison, 
Huntingdon Peerage, by H. N. Bell, 1821, 
n 357 
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years that character has been placed perma 
nently in its true light. It has been regarded, 
not only with a truly philosophical, but with a 
truly religious spirit, in connexion with the 
causes that acted upon it, from the earliest to 
the latest years of this wonderful being, causes 
inherent in his condition. Thus all idly bab- 
bling tongues have been put to silence The 
many calumnies of the mean-spirited and ma- 
lignant, who were under a naturai incapac ity 
ot understanding the character of such a man 
as Burns, and almost under a natural necessity 
of hating or disliking him, are all sinking, or 
have already sunk, 
now only where blame was due, and even 
there it falls in pity rather than in anger, it is 
felt now to be no part of Christian charity to 


mito oblivion; blame talls 


emblazon the errors of our brother,—for no bet 
ter reason, than because that brother was one 
of the most high g 
ofmen. It will not now be endured, that any 
inan, however pure his own pra 
mercifully denounce the few vices of a cha- 
racter redeemed by so many virtues ; it is uni- 
versally acknowledged now, that 
ments keep their sacred course,” the life and 
the death of each one among us, who has been 
as a light and a glory among the nations, will 
be regarded by the wise and good in the blend 
ed light of admiration and forgiveness,—and 
that Burns, in his grave, may well : t 

sentence of such a solemn tribunal. Nor 


“breathes there the man with soul so dead, 


rifted among the children 


tice, Sail un- 


‘if old judg- 





as to lift up an often-handled and soresoile 
“ Burns's Poems’ from the side of the “ Big 
Ha’ Bible, ance his father’s prid from th 
small‘ window-sole,”’ of the peasant’s hut, with 


out having upon his lips the spirit brea 





through the beautiful lines of Wordsworth, 
high-souled champion of the character of 


his 
great dead compeer, and who, with a spirit dif- 


ferent, but divine, has bound men’s spirits in 
love to the beauty that is in the green earth 
and the blue sky, and the cottage-homes, 
whose spiral smoke seems to blend them to- 
gether in the charm of a kindred being 

“ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays 


The clouds, that too long obscured the per- 
sonal character of Burns—for his genius has 
always burned bright—have been, after all, 
blown away chiefly by the breath of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. Their gratitude would not 
suffer such obscuration, nor would their justice. 
But the feelings of the whole people have been 
nobly expressed by many of the first men of 
the land. All her best poets have triumphantly 
spoken in his vindication, and his new biogra- 
pher has well said, “ Burns has been appreci- 
ated duly, and he has had the fortune to be 
praised eloquently, by almost every poet who 
hascome after him. To accumulate all that | 
has been said of him, even by men like himself, | 
of the first order, would fill a volume—and a 
noble monument, no question, that volume 
would be—the noblest, except what he has left 
us in his own immortal verses, which—were 
some dross removed, and the rest arranged in 
a chronological order—would, I believe, form, 
to the intelligent, a more perfect and vivid his- 


Museum.—Vot. XIll 
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tory of his life than will ever be composed out 
of all the materials in the world besides 
Among the men of power who have written 
worthily of our great national Poet, Mr. Lock 
hart himself will now be numbered, and hi 
Life of Burns will ocx upy a high place in our 
Biographical Literature. His own achieve 
ments, in many departments of literature, give 
He has 
himself illustrated, with great power, in several 
works, the national character of his country 
men. His Roman story, “ Valerius,” so full of 


him a right to speak on such a theme 





classical grace and elegance, has stamped him 


the accomplished scholar, no Jess than a write: 
of rare genius; and though .not a pro 


poet, his Spanish Ballads have given the world 


fessed 











assurance that s soul is full of poetry ; and 
poetry, t of avery high kind, such as 
breath (| burns in that of his illustrious 
t iw, the great Poet of Chivalry 

he v ume now before us is written—we 
were a t to say with great skill—but we 
must use a bett a1 with perfect under 
standing a eeling of Burns's genius and cha 
racter he narrative binds together, closely 
d naturally, all the chief incidents in his life, 
iving to each its appropriate place and promi 
nence The crit il remarks n the several 
kinds of poetry are distinguished by the finest 
tact; th 1mming up of his gen us is eloqu nt 
charaet t and his picture of the Man 

! to the life, in all its lights and 

‘h I sn c ' ic dec lama 

tion ; none of the exaggeration of weak enthu 
siasm, bul eve sentence tells, because head 
nd heart are tys at work together, and the 
eraph to the ¢ isciousness of his 
own powers, and to the grandeur of his sub 
ject. Many of Burns's noblest strains of 
thor ind emotion, as he loved to pour him 
self out to the friends he honoured, are inter 
mingled with the narrative ; and with the free 
admiration of kindred intellectual power and 
moral feeling, Mr. Lockhart has given us, along 


with his own vigorous and original reflections, 

iy of the finest passages about Burns, from 
the panegyrics bestowed on him by such men 
as Scott, Wordsworth, Gray. and Cunning- 


mal 





Indeed, this biography is animated through 
out with a benignant spirit. During the con 
troversy that was carried on, for some years, 
respecting the general character of Barns, it 
was natural to expect that men, anxious but to 
speak the truth, would occasionally, in a case 
of some difficulty and darkness, give utterance 
to opinions formed on uncertain and unténable 
grounds ; that tMose opinions should be often 
found contradictory and conflicting ; that praise 
and blame should sometimes be bestowed un- 
duly, according as the brighter or darker side 
of Burns's character met the view,—according 
to the mood in which it was contemplated, and 
according, too, to the writer’s habitual judg- 
ments of human life. So that the opinions of 
many men, all wishing to speak truth and to 
do justice, might be set in array against each 
other, and no unfrequent occasions given even 
for mutual recrimfation All unnesessary al 
lusions to any such unpleasant differences of 
opinion or feeling, Mr. Lockhart has wisely 
avoided ; and he has, in a spirit of humanity 
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l merriment and satire were from the beginning, ; sh to the fireside of a widowed mother 
i] Scotch fut his false pride recoiled from letting his 





Meanwhile, the hardships endured by all the ites guess how little he was able 


c family, “a virtuous household, though exc: t the hispers ¢ st SMAUM VOCE ; 
r ing poor, obliged Robert to b " for t bitterness of a mind ill at 
r short period, a flax-dresser, in ,the sn s eas tself, «¢ pec is may be too 
y port town of Ir ne | nhappily for hims I t ] the history of itirists) in the 
y says Mr. Lockhart, “and for the world, it s ing sarcasms a st others, who, 
} not always in the recollections of his virtuous th ile errors m tht be, had at 
Vv home, and the study of his Bible, that Bu n ng 
r. sought for ylation amidst the heavy dis I ) e not to smile at one item of 
s tresses which his youth was heir t ; Ir burn r 3 to himseli on 
‘y Vine 18 @ small sea-port tewn, and t { 
e adventurous spirits of mugg ist, 1 | they talk. I'm kend the better 
s, all their social habits, were to | t with | » let them clash 
. abundance He contract ’ G t 
is “some acquaintances { freer r of i it singular manifestation ol 
thinking and living t een used t t yf ble minds 
whose society pre red { y leaping t H ‘ ) ve v but those of the 
bounds of rigid virtue wv iad hitherto r t ven now was Burns 
strained h ( l ad be an in 


“ The misfortur fW um Burnes thic] ) th or calling what 


ened apac is S already been seen, and wert t K Da i 














[ i io t ‘ s the tu ven R act fa you 
bert came home from his flax-dressing experi erto been so sing 
he ment at Irvine The good old man died s 
ch after; and among other evils which he t l t f t] fathe death 
escaped, wa ’ tion that would, in i t G t took the farm of Mossgiel 
eyes, have be evere The poet had n i I wu iof M cn wilh 
ie he mnfesses Y ie in ithed yut of the s t I i riort marent 
it ty of thos ns of ‘liberal opinions’ wit t t it 1 seen gradually 
e. whom he {in Irvir | he exp 3 t id to 
ly attribut to their ns, the s ) t t " that dea ] family re 
which i f I I t I t ind 
the pl H l family 1ys 
to ing to t i t ur ( mon is 
rural p is ) , I f illowed or 
ehi h i formed on the 
quence of tie th 1 1 vl ind mine was 
and whatever may b t t priet Li \ r the whole 
ft such ex Lions, t en fferen t i lasted ich was 
of opin to t cul; vity with wh y during the preceding 
he describes the natu f his off e, and the KR t's expenses never in 
still more reprehens bitt ' . ‘ ; i} seamed 
in his Epistle to Ranken, | iveighs aga Ihe four ye during which Burns resided 
the clergyman, w 1 re } him, on nt nd ungratetul farm of Mossgiel, 
performed what is then ezular part of the we 1 10st portant of his life It was 
clerical duty, and a part of it that could nev: then that his genius developed its highest en 
have been at all reeable to the worthy man | ergies; « the works produced in these years 
vyhom ie iri i r the appellation of fa s first established, and must ever 
uddie Auld / Poet's Welcome to an I tinue m y tc rest; it was then also that 
timate ( j as ¢ xosed on ti F ‘ is Dp ! i ter came out in all its 
ccasion L pie i” h som ‘ ) test id in all but its darkest sha 
feelings are expr lo! t the vhich ! irom the commencement of 
t can give no « pleasu to contemplats t ( ie history of the man may be 
ram There 1s 4 song In honour of tin ame ccas ! trace » by st p in ii own immortal wri 
7 or a simular e about the san r¢ my, 


, in santa? Daw the Daddie o't ich exhibits the } egan to know that nature had 
poet as glorying, and only ying, in | meant him { 1 poet ; and diligently, though 


shame is yet ins et i ed in what he felt to 


ton hen I consider h tender affect i fi his stined y eati n Gilbert continued 
lie the surviving members of his own family, ar i some time to his chief, often, indeed, his 
the reverence with which ie ever regarded thi I f t iny thing more interesting 
iit ;, ry of the father w 1 he had recent ind d htful than this excellent man’s ac 


ly buried, | mot believe that Burns had | count the manner in which the poems in 


thought fit to record in verse all the feelings | clud n the first of his brothez’s publications 
which this exposure excited in his bosom To | wer mpos is certainly not to be found in 
wave, in his own language, ‘ the quantum of | the annals of literary history 


m the sin,’ he who, two years afterwards, wrote Long before the earliest of Burns’s produc 


the Cottar’s Saturday Night, had not, we may tions were known beyond the domestic circle, 
ader be sure, hardened his heart to the thought of | the strength of his understanding, and the 


lie ) 


Hi bringing mal sorrow and unexpected | keenness of s wit, as displayed in his ordina- 











conversation, and more particula t 

sonic meetings and debating ¢ Db 

he formed one in Mauchiline th i ) 
model, immediately on his 1 10V t VI 
giel had his ) } t 

side ible extent thie 

Mauchline, and Irvin H $ 

R geniu } ve » 1 peas t 

iny pretens to understanding 

gical criti it least such was t cas 

surns, no doubt, had long ere this t 
tinguished himself considerably a t 
hard-headed groups t t may be l 
gathered together! 1 the churchva ilt t 
sermon is over It may | ues t 
time of his resider i] u« stricture 
were too olte vered in nor el I 
‘he Bard | s famous letter to Dr 
Moore, tell s t ] il D 

about that tir tt g the country halt 
and that he was a t { shining ul 
who ever he 1 fi ‘ <now 

in conver l 1 Ou! 

rals, &« Ca \ . ' 
neat ar t | v 
himesel!l a st r nda ¢ 
1eres But, t st Burn situ 

uit th it e patronize h h 
was—by a numb rgymen 
with a hue 
member t \ | that I 
Divinity was putt t int 

And here w te fi 1 Mr. Lock t 
cellent passage wh vhile it 
mate Knowiledgt it state ir ; s 
ties, at that time, in that part f West 
Scotland, throws strong light the « 
of some s rities s 
jurns’s mo und popu 
of the period 

“ Of both the tw irties, whi 
the revolution of 1685, ha é ‘ 
vided the Church of Scotland, it 
that some of the most zea s 
leaders and partizans were thus 
each other, in const fare, in 
lar district: and their feads being 
taken up among their congregations, and 
and prejudiee al wor! even ore | s 
the cottage than in the manse, he who, to tl 
annoyance of the one set of belligerents 
talk like Burns, might c t pretty with 
whatever alioy his wit happened t i 
in whatever shape the I us re ilating 
medium’ might st n t 


countenance of the enemy And itis: 


to add, they were the less scrupulous sec 
the two that enjoyed the co-operation, suc 
it was then, and far more important, as in 


sequel it came to be, of our poet 
‘ Willia 
though a most exemplary and devout maz 


different from 


tertained pinions very 
which commonly 
Calvinists of his 


pious old man 





probably infuse 


prejudice ag st these persons; though 
he lived to witness the manner in which Rot 
assailed them, there can be no doubt his sox 
would have equalled their anger l‘he 
spirits with whom Burns sociated at Irs 





t « 
ha 
the 


Burnes, as we have already seen 


ey Lift Of Robert Burn 


ind aftery ‘ course, habitual de 
l ell as the tenets ! 
Or t wha believe in John 





‘ t n with the ruling 
f I t n « n but it was 
y t of settling at Mossgiel that 
B s formed t nexion which, more than 
ul circu tar sides, influenced him as 
tot utter 1 estion. The farm be 
l ] tot te of t Ear! of Loudon, but 
tl rothe I it o7 b-lease from Mr 
Gavin H } I ter r attorney) in 
VI ar every account, of engag 
nners renerous, and high 
s t twe 1 and Robert Burns, in 
yite of ¢ sider e inequality of condition, a 
S j il at idship was ere | ng 
f re lust tt time, it happened 


feud with Mr 


th open 
\ t te f Maucl ie the same 
é 1 the poet,) and the 

é t 1 consequence of 

4 I S$ pers ul « duct 
I t to the usual 
st tnot I ( were considered 
ia vig t nterference 

it f thorities i tice of this person, 
i I is it would seem, one of 

th t ipa ints of the village of 
Ma t t st course, have 


polemical young 
Gavin Hamilton’s quar 


warmly H was naturally enough 
‘ it x up h ersonal affair with the 
standing cont rsies whereon Auld was at 


ywerful body « f his 


brother clergymen ; and by degrees Mr. Hamil- 


t ’ t ; ne to be as vehemently 
interested int 7 lities of Ayrshire, as 
h uld have t tics of another order, 

en t i freeman of some open 


indidate for the ho- 








j i repr t r it in St. Stephen's 
Mr. Cr is been severely criticised 
for s ‘ tails of Mr. Gavin Hamilton’s dis- 
sentions with his parish minister; but perhaps 
it n t have been v to limit the censure to 
the to ls t of the narrative, since there 
‘ t that these petty squabbles had a 
large share in directing the early energies of 
Burns's poetical talents. Even in the west of 
Scot il, such matters would hardly excite 
much notice now-a-days, but they were quite 
enough to produce a world of vexation and 


and the English 
such details are denied, will 
certainly never be able to comprehend either the 
rits of many of Burns’s most 
Since I have touched 
on this matter at all, I may as well add, that 
Hamilton's family, though professedly adher 
ng (as, indeed, if they were to be Christians at 

rict, they must needs have done) 
) un Establishment, had always 
1in under a strong suspicion of Episcopalian 
ism. Gavin's grandfather had been curate of 
Kirkoswold’s, in the troubled times that pre 
ution, and incurred great and 


controversy forty years ago; 
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‘tions 
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lasting popular hatred, in consequence of being 
ipposed to have had a principal hand in bring- 
isand ot the Highland host into that 


ing a thot 





The district was commor 
/ 


region in 1677—2 


said not to have en 


of that savage visitation in less than a hundred 





Ss and representa 


irs and the descend 


tives of the Covenanters, whom 


Kirkoswold’s had the reputation at least of per- 


secuting, were commonly supposed to regar 
with any thing rather than ready goodwill, his 
grandson, the witty writer of Mauchline. A 
well-nursed prejudice of this kind was likely 
enough to be met by counter spleen, and such 
seems to have been the truth of the case. The 
lapse of another generation has sufi ed to wipe 
out every trace of feuds, that were still abun 
dantly discernible, in the days when Ayrshire 
first began to ring with the equally zealous ap- 


piause and vituperation ol, 





It is impossible to look back now to the 
sivil war, which then raged among the church 
] ‘ ‘ 


men of the west of Scotland, without confess- 
ing, that on either side there was much to re- 
rret, and not a little to blame Proud and 
haughty spirits were unfortunately opposed to 


each other; and in the superabundant display 
of zeal as to doctrinal points, neither party 
seems to have mingled much of the charity of 
the Christian temper. T 


was most uniovel 
cent violence am 





of the district, n 
many mens minds—and no one can doubt, that 


in the at best unsettled state of Robert Burns's 
prin iples, the un lappy ¢ ffect must have been 
pows rful indeed as to him 

Macgill and Dalryn yle, the tw ministers 
of the town of Ayr, | 
entertaining heterodox opinions on several 





points, particularly the doctrine of original sin, 
and even of the Trinity; and the former at 


length pubiishe d an Essay, which was con- 
sidered as demanding the notice of the Church- 
More than a year was spent in the 
discussions which arose out of this 
Dr. Macgill was fain to acknowledge his er- 


rors, and promise that he woul 


courts 





d take an early 








opportunity of apologizing for them to his own 
congregation from the pulpit—which promise, 


however, he never perforined.« The gentry of 
the country took, for the most part, the side of 
Macgill, who was a man of cold, unpopular 
manners, but of unreproached moral character, 





and possessed of some accomplishments, thou, 





certainly not of distinguished talents. The bulk 
of the lower orders espoused, with far more 
fervid zeal, the cause of those who conducted 
the prosecution against this erring doctor. Ga 
vin Hamilton, and all persons of his stamp, 
were of course on the side of Macgill—Auld, 
and the Mauchline eld 
Mr. Robert Aiken, a writer in Ayr, a man of 
remarkable talents, particularly in public speak- 
ing, had the principal management of Maczgill’s 
cause before the Presbytery, and, I believe, 
also before the Synod. He was an intimate 
friend of Hamilton, and through him had about 
this time formed an acquaintance, which soon 





rs, with his enemies 








irely recovered the effects 
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ipen » a warm friendship, with Burn 
Burns erefore, was from the beginning a 


n the end he was perhaps the most 


effective partizan, of the side on which Aiken 
had stake : ch of his reputation Ma 

D Dalryn ind their brethren, suspected, 
with more or less justice, of leaning to hetero- 


oht p istors of his 


I} nent antagonists of these men, 
ind < n champions of the 4uld L ght, in 
A yrs! Ist! vy be admitted on all hands, 
pre te mal rticulars of personal con 
luct ar nour, a vad a mark as ever 
tem pt t fts of a satirist. These men 
prided t f eing the legitimate and 
underenerat nt ind representatives 
i the haughty Furit s, who chiefly conducted 
the overtl f Popery in Scotland, and who 
ruled for a tir nd would fain have continued 
to rule, over both kir nd people, with a more 
tyrannical « i n than ever the Catholic 
priesthoo itself had beer to exercise 
umidst that high spirit ut With the hor 
rors of the Papal system for ever in their 
mouths, the men were in fact as bigoted 


monks, and almost as relentless inquisitors in 
their hearts, as ever wore cow! and cord—aus- 


tere and u racious of aspect, coarse and re 
pulsive of address and manners—very Phari 





see s to the lesser matters of the law, and 
many of them, to all outward appearance at 
least, overfl ing with P iical self-conceit, 
as well as m ist bile That admirable qua- 
lities lay concea inder this ungainly exte 
rior, a wit I lecked the worst 
f these gloomy passions, no candid man will 
permit himself t yubt or suspect for a mo- 
I al t! Burns has grossly overcharged 
his portraits of them, deepening shadows that 
were of themselves sufficiently dark, and ex- 
‘ f ind pe ips 





1ich redeemed the 


ls within the sympathies of many of the 





st of men, seems equally clear 
rheir bitterest enemies dared not at least to 


even when the feud was at 








ts height of fervour, charges of that heinous 
sort, which they fearlessly, and I fear justly, 
£ No one 
ever accused them of signing the Articles, ad- 


preierred against their antagonists 


ministering the sacraments, and eating the 
| 


ud of a Church, wh fundamental doc- 


ueved, and, by insinuation at 





*hurch-patronage was another 
roversy ran high and fu 
ie district at the same period; the 
f things on this head being 
men of the New Light, and 
t at variance with the 
| ind the rights of free 
men, by not a few of the other party, and, in 


‘ 





particular, | cuous zealots in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Burns. While 
here broke out an intestine 
discord within the camp of the faction which 
he loved not. Two of the foremost leaders of 
the Auld Light party quarrelled about a ques- 
tion of parish-boundaries: the matter was 





this warfare raged, 
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uken up in the Presbytery of Kilmarnock, and 
there, in the open court. to which the announce 
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it a period highly 








years had elapsed si 


Goldsmith, had successive 


his early appearance, 
and Cowper had hardly be- 


himself to prose ; 
gun to be recognised as having any consider- 
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‘ ™ ~~ =} Viilt 

copying ft i these creat 

5 they or ! ulc their antiqu 
of spe ry. their solete terms, and 
» iprag _ structions And although 

[ cannot ruess what the doctor sidered 
a rregular « structions Vlilton, there 
can be no doubt of t ent istice of his 
ervations Ramsay and Ferguson were 

1 men of humble condition, the latter of the 
meal t. the former of y elegant habits 
and the dialect which had ve pleased the 
ears of kings, wh iemselves did not disdain 
to display its powers and elegancies in verse, 


did not come untarnished through their hands 
Ferguson, who was entirely town-bred, smells 
more of the Cowgate than of the country; and 
pleasing as Kamsays rustics ar he appears 
ther to have observed the suriace of rural 


in casual excursions to Penycuik and 


manners, ! 


the Hunter's Tryste, than to have expressed 
the results of intimate knowledge and sympa 
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y ~ t ra 
i i il uragead 
‘ s, G 1H ton, and Mr 
Aiken, t s s. His rural patrons 
‘ { ~ s with success in tl matter 
so! y s were soon s ribed for 
that he ¢ f terms with a printer in 
iN rnock, and gan to copy out his per 
lori es t press He carried his MSS 
ece-meai to the nter; and encouraged by 
y of xpected patronage 
to t } ffairs, composes 





d lady, noticed the Bard 
» this illu 


¢ “The Holy Fair,” at 
fa 





pronoul t th ‘work of 


is Above all, Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, a 
fortune, an 








y « on r ample en 
by nature with the noblest gifts, enthu 
siastically attached to her country, and inte 


sted in whatever appeared to concern the ho 


! f Scotland, gave to Burns some portion 
that friendship which was ever afterwards 
the ist i the blessing of his life; and 


Pyar 
f melancholy, and alas 


with him in the core of his 








ste eart to the grave. Ere long, he was 
ed to visit Edinburgh, which his fame 
ed id then began what may be 
VW era int existence 





ck, who had formerly 


to Dr. Laurie, an Ayrshire clergyman, 
enthusiastically about his genius, received 
Bu with the warmth of paternal affec- 


tion—Blair and other eminent literati gave him 
enerous wel e—and Lord Glencairn 
‘ Caledonian Hunt, an 
Association of the most distinguished Members 
I Aristocracy, to accept the de 
edition of his 


ntere with the 


coming 


Poems, and to subscribe i 


idividually for co 
pies especially of the 
West of Scotland, came forward with subscrip 

erably beyond the usual 
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rate; and Burns was in a fortnight the Li 
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serious part of this appeal (an 
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says Mr. Lockhart, “ how the 
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ensions to fill the long vacant throne 


At home—without derogation 


inerits either of Douglas or the Min 


yen must have gone back at 

















public in his favour by Henry Mackenzie) was | least three ies to find a Scottish poet at 
itimately listened to; but, in the meantime all entitle to be considered as of that high 
whatever gratification such a mind as his could | order t vhich the generous criticism of 
derive from the blandishments of the fair Macken at once admitted “the Ayrshire 
the condescension of the noble, and the flatt Ploug in Of the form and garb of his 
ries of the learned, were plentifully admini nposit much, unquestionably and avow- 
tered to ‘the Lion’ of the season Tt gives us y, was derived from his more immediate 
pleasure to quote here a passage respecting | predecessors, Ramsay and Ferguson: but 
Mr He nry M ickenziK ; there as a Dold mastery of hand in his pic 
“It will ever be remembered, to the honour | tu e riptions, to produce any thing 
of the man who at that p 1eld the hizhest | equal to v t was necessary to recall the 
place in the imaginatiy terature of S ! day f ¢ Kirk on the Green, and Pee 
that he was the first e forward to avow | ! ind in his more solemn pieces, 
in print his adi t t re und his | a mn, and a massive energy of 
warm interest in the fortunes of the poet. | ! é e dialect of h yuntry 
Distinguished as his n writings are bv th i l at ust since ‘ Dunbar the 
refinements of classical! art, Mr. He Macken MM The M ; of Scotland had never 
zie was, f inately f Burns ! f lit , de een silent; and the ancient minstrelsy 
genius, as well as polished taste; and he, in t which a slender portion had as 
whose own pages some olf the best models of yet 1 t t the sale ird of the 
elaborate elegance will ever be recognised, was pres 1 ft lg eration to genera 
among the first to feel, and the first to stak« tion, ar eserve n many a fragment, faith- 
his own reputation on the p ec avowal. that | f n f the peculiar tenderness, and pe 
the Ayrshi Ploughman belonged to the o culiar | ur t national fancy and cha 
of beings, whose privilege it is to snatch graces | ract yrecious entations, which Burns 
‘beyond the reach of art It is but a me hin v sur d in his happiest efforts 
choly business to trace among the records of | But these were fragment nd with a scanty 
literary history. the manner n which 2 exct ns, t : f them, at least 
great original geniuses h been vreet on kind, were v¢ uncient. Among 
their first apne s to the wor em f ‘ Ja bit Muse, 
porary arbiters of taste; <« t valua s \ ! s them tor the re- 
indeed have the symnpat coré er é ts, it would be diffi 
ticisim ve 11 } i past ) t n ns, worthy 
times and in the pre t: But the reception of | for} t nce among 
Burns w rthy of M f th s t Southern, or 
Burns b | his 3 in . ’ t H ind B Generations 
thy of him und t the st sj l é Scottish poet had 
are so numerous, that M L Khart says, the t ipatnie if suUnirymen 
only difficulty is it of s tion. “In his ity Scott tra 
proud career, however,” he also finely sa rh t itse ud been hardly dealt 
the popular idol needed n ive to er| ¥ It ' pinion, said Dr. Geddes, 
whence he had risen, and whither he is { that vho, for aimost a ntury past, 
return. in the ebb of the spring-tide of fortune ave writ 1 Scot Allan Ramsay not 
His ‘prophetic soul’ was probably furnishe X t ve not jiscriminated the 
with a sufficient me! tu eve! ht, whe r if 1 its risms. They seem 
from the soft 1 f elitterin uloons to hav ed a simular part to certain pretend 
the tumu . »plaus f con nl asser nitators Ss a Milton, w ho fondly 
blies, he made his retreat to the humble gar 7 that t ire copying from these great 
ret of a writer's a ent i native of Ma m Is they only mimic their antique 
line, as poor as himself, whose only bed ‘ Cal m f spelling, their obsolete terms, and 
donia’s Bard’ was fain to partake th yout | their irregular constructions And although 
this triumphant wint I cannot we ruess what the doctor considered 
Here Mr. Lockhart kes some a ruble | as the irregular constructions of Milton, there 
remarks on the time of Bu pearance as | can be no doubt of the general justice of his 
a poetical prodigy the s of Scot ervations Ramsay and Ferguson were 
land. We cannot deny ourselves and our read both men of humble condition, the latter of the 
ers the pleasure of such a quotation meanest, the former of no very elegant habits ; 
«“ Darkly as the career of Burns was des- | and the dialect which had once pleased the 


tined to terminate, there can be no doubt that 
he made his first appearance at a period highly 
favourable for his reception as a British, and 
especially as Nearly forty 
years had elapsed since the death of Thomson 
—Collins, 
disappeared :—Dr. Johnson had 
romise of his early appearance, and confined 
Pimeelt to prose; and Cowper had hardly be- 
gun to be recognised as having any consider- 
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thy. His dialect was a somewhat incongruous 
mixture of the Upper Ward of 
Luckenbooths; and |} 


Lanark and the 


10 could neither f 














English verses, nor engrait Ey sh phras 
logy on s Scot wit betraying a la 
yentab Ww SK in the 8 i his instru 
ment | ed for B af té ret 
1 } » tis sant ina 
t S ex ense 
— ‘ F $ } 
‘ ’ . 
S : y 
i | s 
s ve 
tof B . . 
t : 
of F 
fa l s Ww 1 
streis i ‘ s ave 
ef p I thre € « t 
Bt st ve ul f s A 
r D g other sarcasms 
hk r « 
| a le a | I t an h s 
Sa ’ | $ kK, and r fyte 
Tha thou i i i s 
and the Cov ! s were t ke t 
ne tew the west » t 
iced 
rh n: a = ras sed | 
wuage not of the s fH 
rood. I is. Mm ve » so { 
as they n ice ] 
with the pe ara ana i¢ os 
men of t é As Burns ‘ s sai 
-It is some it singula t I K 
Renfrew Ay & Ss scarce in 
song or | t it tit WV an 
be guesse t gt or be the ict ’ 
of, t ties 
The history of Scottish literature, f the 
ur t t f the g 
has pot e i subject of y st 
parate w ta rihy of its im 
nay 1 we are te he 
lear i s rinkertor ving, a t rs 
e ugh ! e gene rity f which 
Warton complained still continues, to the no 
smali discredit i s acc | hed a nation 
But h w misera diter ure ot ount 
was affected by th ss of the court unde 
whose immediat atronage it had. in aln t 
all preceding times, found a measure [ pr 
tect ) that w € r go honour to t me 
mory of the uni ite ise of S , 
pears to be indicated with su ficient plain: ess 


in the single fact that no man can point ont 
any Scottish author of the first rank in all the 
ntervened between Bucha 


The removal of the chief no- 


bility and gentry, consequent on the Legislative 
Union, appeared to destroy our last hopes as a 
FE irate a D, possessing a sey . era 
t € | r wn tor a time ] } ] 
t exting ed the flame of in tuale 

ertion a tion. Long torn and ha 

ry relig tical feuds, this people had 
at last many believed, the sentence 





of irren gradation pronounced by the 
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universal spirit of S 
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e and parliament. The 
ytland was humbled ; the 
1745 re 


ps of their own pri 


nhappy insurrect s of 1715 and 


| : ~] t { 

ve f extent of her internal disunion ; 
und E land t k some respects, merciless 
Adv in . it t fa er 


er, passed on; and Scotland 
] which had 
ran to vindicate her 


r t sst from the 
n n 


DIOW 


8 ene s, be 
ete R t nly departments which 
" ‘ eft open to her, with a zeal and a suc- 
s . P distinguish one of the 


res of story. Deprived of 





‘ itior distinct 1 which it 
g t r the high branches 
xt ed off,—sunk at last, 
t t t y into a province, 
r t é i th passive submission, 
3 \ s ty, from her powerful 
ster—the g vived suddenly from 
s r, ar ice re asserted her name 
f at which I and was compelled 
t ear, but applaud, and, ‘ where- 
it Eur rung 1 side to side,’ at the 
t when a | poet came forward 
tu profit by the reflux of a thousand half-forgot 
ten s thies—amidst the full joy of a na 
vived and re-established beyond 
I ilwa reflect nour on the galaxy 
eminent me t letters, who, in their various 
ts, s tre at that period on the 
I Scotla that they suffered no pe 
r es t erfere with their recep 


not appeared person 





ally ig ther t iy be reasonably doubted 
r this w nave been so. They were 

g ra s 1 ig, of c habits; 

y tog é 1s a nay, almost 

i em r about one street, maintain- 
friendly inter irse continually; nota tew 

7 1s nly ac ted to the pleasures 

‘ ‘ é y way of excellence, 


‘ ‘ " Burns's poetry might 
} } ‘ ss to these circles; but 
it was the extraordinary resources he displayed 
in conversation, the strong vigorous sagacity 
f his ervations on life and manners, the 
splendour of his wit, and the glowing energy 
f his « when his feelings were stirred, 
that made } the object of serious admira- 
t long t se tised masters of the arts 
I \ several of them that pro 
yy adopted in their hearts the opinion of 
Newton, that ‘ poetry is ingvenious nonsense 
Ad Smith, for one ild bave had no very 
dy respect at the service of such an unpro 
aactive la er asa maker of Scottish ballads 


ut the stateliest of 


these philosophers had 
enough to do to maintain the attitude of equa- 


lity, when brought personal contact with 
Burns's gigantic understanding; and every 
one of thera whose impressions on the subject 


have been rex grees in pronouncing his 
conversation to have been the most remark- 
able thing ab him 


‘And yet it is an 


ngering reiuctar i some 
, 
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using enough to trace the 
f these polished 
imitting, even to themselves, 
in his absence, what it is certain they all felt 
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olars, about a 
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sufficiently when they were actually in his pre- 
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example, to 
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without a smile that letter of Mr. Dugald Stew- 
art, in which he describes himself and M: 
Alison as being surprised todiscover that Burns, 
after reading the latter author's elegant Essay 
on Taste, had really been able to form some 
shrewd enough notion of the general principles 
oi the association « 





1 edeas 


“ Burns would probably have been more sa 


tished with himself in these learned s eties 
had he been less addicted to giving free utter 


ance in conversation to the very teelings which 
formed the n 


viest inspirations 








y 
His sensibility was as trembiingly exquisit 

his sense was masculine and solid; 
seems to have ere r suspected that the pr 
fessional metaphys ins who applauded 
rapturous bursts, surveyed them in reality ith 
a mething of tne s 1@ feeling which may 
supposed to altend @ skKiliul surgeons pec 
tion of a Curious specimen of morbid an my 





Why sh 


to dissectors, who took special care to keep the 


uid he lay his inmost heart thus ope 


knife from their own breasts? The secret 
blush that overspread his haughty countenance 
when such suggestions occurred to him 1n his 
solitary urs, may be traced in the opening 
lines of a diary which he began to keep ere he 
had been long in Edinburgh 

In conversational powers, it is universally 
allowed that Burns, fresh from the 
and the ingle-reek, far excelled al 
distinguished persons in Edinburgh, whether 
proiessors, ministers, or advocates, and that 
too, In all kinds of company, mixed or unmixed 
select or miscellaneous, “principa y male 
principally female or profane. The 
eason is plain. He ; times the 
gen is of any One am ng them ail; his reading 





sacre 
possessed ten 
of good prose and poetry had been extensive 
his heart and his soul, as well as his mind, were 
in all he had ever read ; his feelings, 
passions, 
phant rhe wor 
for a while suc 
Vion; and hope, J g 
for their own. ‘The power of poetry within 
him nothing had as yet That new 
world, whose false glitter he had not had time 
to see through, and thoroughly 
set before his eyes in dazzling and attractive 
beauty; and Woman appeared before his sen 

ses and his im: agination in more than the ideal 
loveliness that had ever haunted his dreams; 
while many a fairest idol smiled delighted to 
receive his fervent and impassioned worship 
One of the poet's remarks, as Cromek tells us, 
“ when he first came to Edinburgh, was, that 
between the men of rustic life and the polite 
world, he observed little difference. That in 
the former, though unpolished by fashion, and 
unenlightened by science, he had found much 
observation and much intelligence; but a re- 
fined and accomplished woman was a thing al 

most new to him, and of which he formed but 
a very inadequate idea.” Her the late 
beautiful and fascinating Due 
said, “his conversation carri 
feet!” After some unimportant details « 
poet's Edinburgh life, Mr. Lockhart thus finely 
and freely discourses of Burns's conversational 
exploits among the Edinburgh talkers of that 
day 


lmpuises, 


aii were Vivid, untamed, and trium 





miseries of his life were 
y tlung by him into obli 
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“ But to pass from these trifles, it needs no 
effort of imagination to conceive what the sen 


sations of an isolated set of scholars (almost all 














either clergymen or prefessors) must have been 
ithe sent ot this | g-bon ylack-browed, 
rawn st r, with his yreat flashi: g eyes 
who, ! ed his iy a y th n from 
1 st } t ring nver 
8 lost th igh } t i t, inthe 
8 ’ most « ent j is natior 
he exact where he was entitle to be 
ha y 1€ flatter t exhibiting 
even an 5 syinptom of being flattered 
Dy tnel t yt is a easured n 
seit tt 108 ult inderstanc 
gs 3 tim 1 discus verpowered 
the tthe st ited convivialists 
broad floods rriment yregnated with 
ail the ning ‘ genius astounded bo 
soms habitually en ped in the thrice-piled 
folds of social reserve, by c yelling them to 
tremble—nay totremble visibly—beneath the 
fearless touch of natural S nd all this 
without indicating the smallest willis gness to 
be ranked among those profess il ministers 
of excitement, who are content to be p n 





money and smiles the spectators 














f auditors wv be ashamed of doing in 
their own persons, even if they had the ver 
ot d g and,—iast and probably worst of 
all.—who was Kn e In habit f en- 
livening societies \ » they would have 
scorn tu app nh, st ore equent than 
their own, wit q nee n 

with wit in Ke ) i st 








thout alarm might have guessed from the 
eginn a ere we, no occasion to 
guess, 1 it themselves 
e 
he lawyers of Edinburgh, in whose wider 
circles Burns figured at his outset, with at least 
‘ 


" 1e professional li- 
terati, were a very different race of men from 
have par- 

ned rudeness, nor Deen aiarmed Dy 
But being, in those days, with scarcely an ex- 
eption, members : 


these ; they would neither, I take it, 


wit.— 


f the landed aristocracy of 
the country, and forming by far the most influ 
they stiil do) in the so 
ciety of Scotland, they were, perhaps, as proud 
a set of men as ever enjoyed the tranquil plea 
superiority. What their 
haughtiness, as a body, was, may be guessed, 
when we know that inferior birth was reckoned 
a fair and legitimate ground for « x cluding any 
man from the bar. In one remarkable instance, 
about this very time, a man of very extraordi- 

la ccomp! lishments was chiefly 


opposed in a long and painfu 


ential body (as indeed t 


sures of unquestioned 


nary talents an 

| struggle for ad- 
mission, and, in reality, for no reasons but 
those I have been alluding to, by gentlemen 
who in the sequel stood the very head of 


the whig party in Edinburgh and the same 
stocrat ul pr has. within the memory 
the r t 1. | t 3 J 

f nen fications i _ Kground, 
for a season, than any English reader would 
easily believe. To this body belonged nine- 


teen out of twenty of those “ patricians’ ’ whose 
stateliness Burns so long remembered and 80 
| bitterly resented. It might, perhaps, have 
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been well for him had stateliness been the 
worst fault of their manners. Wine-bibbing 
appears to be in most regions a favourite indul 


gence with those whose brains and lungs are 


subjected to the severe exercises of lega! study 





and forensic practice. T: s day races 
of these old habite linger about th: ns of 
courts than in any ther section of Lo n 
In Dublin and Edinburgh, the sters are 


even now eminently convivial bodies of mer 
but among the Sc 
Burns, the principle of jollity was indeed in its 


itch lawyers of the time o 


‘high and palmy state He partook large 
in those tavern scenes of audacious hilarit 
which then soothed, as a matter of course, the 





arid labours of the northern noblesse de robe, 
(so they are well called in Redgaunt/et,) and 
of which we are favoured with a specimen, in 
the ‘ High Jinks’ chapter of Guy Manzering 

Tave ur in Edin- 
burgh ; and there can be no doubt that Burns 


liarized himeelf with it dur 


n-life was then in full v 


’ 
6 


ng this 


rapidly fam 


residence He had, after all, tast it rarely 
of such excesses in Ayrshire His nocturnal 
revels, like those of our own Noctes Ambro 
siane, were not wholly indeed of the Imagina 


tion, but Fancy poured out many an airy br 


mer; and it has been long well known that 
“ Auld Nanse T : wr “ Poosie Nancie 
the Mauchline landlady, declared that “R 
bert Burns might a very clever lad, but he 
certainly. to the t of her belief. had never 
taken three half-mutchkins in her house in a 
his life In addition, t to Gilbert's test 
mony tr ; ) san " ri a¢ wea h ve n 6 
that of M Ar uld Bruce He 
ron as a gentiem f great wW ia I r 
ment,) that he had observed Burns 3 

ring that period of his life, and s him stead 
ly resist such s tat ns ar ire ents t 
excessive convivial enjoyment, as hat Any 
other person could have withstood. That 
Edinburgh he indulged in dissipation is cer 
tain; and it would, as Mr. Lockhart allows, 
“be idle now to attempt passing over thes« 
things in silence ;”’ but that his indulgences 


we also know, and 
road by the voice of 


-ensorious 


were grossly exaggerated 
most shamefully bruited a! 
the public, the pensive and 
who then-a-days as now, thinks herself e: 
tled to make free with the fair fame of every 
one who delights and astonishes her, m 
as Burns was, a peasant a1 


ne ve, 





failings, it may be safely asserted, that there 
was more in his history to account and apolo- 
gize for them, than can be alleged 
almost any other 

We have seen, how, even in his earliest days 
the strong thirst of distinction glowed within 
him—how in his first and rudest rhymes he 


sung, 


n regard to 


great mans impertections 





—— ‘ tobe great is charming 





and we have also seen, that the display of ta- | 
lent in conversation was the first means of dis- 
tinction that occurred to him It was by that 


talent that he first attracted notice among his 
fellow peasants, and after 

first Scotsmen of his time, 
that which appeared the most astonishing « 


1e mingled with the 
this talent was stil! 
e 


| 
| 
| 
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all he possessed. What wonder that he should 


delight in exerting it where he could exert it 
the most freely where there was no check 
r it r t t i been accustomed to 

n the ens f ive mastery? where 

ever : wever b was sure to be re 
‘ . ' sé where there 


at ' » proud brows to 
perhaps, no grave 
says Cum 


sense 


eves to oes t?«N 











berlar t ed by me f wit and understand 
g m ¢ » ho < f ixation. is of the very 
est esse t t ut it implies 4 
trust t r inv n ilways to be risked 
It was little in Burns's character to submit to 
nice and serupu s rules, when he knew that, 
’y crossing the street, he could find society 
" ild appla the more, the more he 
r all suc iles were disregarded ; and 
ne who had passe from the company of the 
p é rs of I irboiton a id M auch! ne, to 
that the er ent Scotsmen whose names 
were honoured all over the civilized world, 
with it dis vering ar difference that ap 
peared worthy of ich consideration, was well 
prepared to s vith the prince of all free 
speakers and fre rs | | take mine ease 
i 
R ‘ aeanrad re not the only 
feelings 1 f Surns: in his own let 
ters ( r his stay in Edinburgh, we 
nee to the contrary. He 
shrewdly suspect from the very beginning, 
¢ the persor tice of the great and the 
trious was not t eas lasting as it was 
eage he foresaw, that ner or later he was 
stined ft revert t ciety less elevated 
above prete s of his birt and, though 
his jealous pride might induce him to record 
his susp $ nguage rather too strong 


than too weak, it is quite impossible to read 
what he wrote, without belleving that a sincere 


distrust lay rankling at the roots of his heart, 
all the e that appeared to be surround- 
ed with ar tmosphere f and hope 

In letters to his kind patroness, Mrs. Dun 
op, and to Dr. M e, we find hin expressing 


f ided to in the above 
paragraph 


You are afraid I shall grow intoxicated 
with my prosperity asa poet. Alas! madam, 
I know myself and the world too well. Ido 


y airs of affected modesty ; I am 
my abilities deserved 
; but in a most enlightened, in 

formed age and nation, when poetry is and has 
y of men of the first natural ge 

nius, aided with all the powers of polite learn 

ing, polite books, and polite company—to be 
dragged forth to the full glare of learned and 
polite observation, with all my imperfections 
of awkward rusticity, and crude unpolished 
ideas, on my head,—I assure you, madam, I 
do not dissemble, when I tell you I tremble for 
the consequences. The novelty of a poet in 
my obscure situation, without any of those ad 

vantages which are reckoned necessary for 
that character, at least at this time of day, has 
raised a partial tide of public notice, which has 
borne me to a height where I am absolutely, 
feelingly certain, my abilities are inadequate 
rt me; and too surely do I see that 


not mean 





willing to believe that 








supr 
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time, when the same tide will leave me, an 
recede perhaps as far below the mark of trut 

I mention this « e for all, to 
burden m ind Id wish to hear 
say any ft ea t it B When pr 
fortune's ebbing tide rex u W bear 
me witness, t t when i 1 I tar W 
at the rhest, I sto nintox ted ] 
inevdriat r yin? i 1 ’ 


‘ The hope to be ired for ages is } ‘ 
the greater part of those eve \ I r 
of repute, an unsubstantial \ } . 
part, my first a t was, al t strone 
est wish is, t eas iy compeers. t . ‘ 
inmates of the ha et. while ever-« 
language and manné sha » me to | 
lished and u poo 


construction pf re 4 / 
fifty miles 


Mr Le nN farther i strat 1 of 











poet's feelings ytes part of a letter from him 
to Dr. Blair, i t of that excellent m 
wise reply. But we i r the sake of a sin 
gle remark é yal iph about 
Burns in Edinburgh 

* One w re n th subject nicn in 
troduced these quotations Mr. Dugald Stew 
art, no doubt, hints at what was a common 
enough complaint among the elegant liiterat 
of Edinburgh, when hx ude 1 his tetter t 
Currie, to the ‘ not very select society’ in which 
Burns indulged | self. But two points st 
remain somewhat doubtful ; nam wheth 
show and marvel of the season as he was, the 
Ayrshire ploughman’ ré d it in his power 
to live always in s ety w h Mr. Stewart 
would have considered as ‘ very select und 


secondly, whether, in so doing, he could have 
failed to chill the affection of those humbk 
Ayrshire friends, who, having shared with him 
all that they possessed on his first arrival in 
the metropolis, faithful i l 





and fondly adhered to 


him, after the springtide of fashionable favour 
did, as he foresaw it would do, ‘ recede 


and 
moreover perhaps, to provoke, among the 
higher circles themselves, criticisms more dis 
tasteful to his proud stomach, than any proba- 


ble consequences of the course of conduc 


which he actually pursued 





of Robert Burns 








The rit of th remarks of Mr. Lock 








harts excellent but they might hav been 
‘ ' lv express Robert 
v tt n t LV ] 
t I t rs 
{ , e ( " 
t t wn, al 
t sa t ty to which 
i t Ss oe is had given 
troduction. Persons in that 
r I r rank were | natural, and 
t 108 ind many otf 
do t, were worthy oi 
ns either in the festal 
f closer communion. He 
s genius, to stand aloof 
t < s, he had 
Vi ved ex 
S r land 
rds t irtes with 
, Seesorn 
erate, A rCal 
\ § yersons were ibtless 
t n ul tt their 
] Bur rT t € ve their 
et I I et wit in admira 
t 1 that ist ive een tol the pleasure 
l jut t oft them 
a 1 po 1s, WE st believe, inca 
if f ting é the power 
f his transce er : ‘ nthe clit 
ue the 38 iovelty Ww worn off, t 
t s ve t G s who bore 
them significance by the ceas 
ess cat t ‘ then, no doubt 
t é i ed with his rusti 
t en s i ie dl 
t t | iv not t be v 
t ty. ¢ elect society 
B af } ) i r it , et 
lature . hut 
et ve | 7¢ , 
sa L I ) 
tro re r hon ble and he 
I to Of t t tronage in 
I t t or givers, forgot 
ten I " y the est ywest, meanest ol 
I ‘ his acquaintances, how 
} hen written, his own tw 
{ ~ 
I the g U stamp 
I if 1 
Besides m Burns's poet ; 
‘ a C4 cnet al ot 
‘ materials—its staple 


their 
nhabitants 





’ gs 
f the t t x t ie family—the 
same ( nd many, most of 
ther ) I n 1e@ measure bred, 
in the intry J r ways of thinking, feel 
ing, % ucting were much alike; and the 
hopkeepers of Edinburgh and Glasg were 
as proud of Robert Burns as the ghmen 


»yherds of Ayrshire and Galloway. He 
saw in them friends and brothers. Their ad 
miration of him was perhaps fully more sin 
cere and heartfelt, nor accompanied with less 
understanding of his merits, than that of per 
sons m 


higher place und most assuredly 
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among the respectable citizens of Edinburgh But farther, Burns. we know, had many ex- 

Burns found more last friends than he ever cellent friends t of select society, ’ who 

did among her gentry or nobless¢ No can we d him better than probably any in it, and 

doubt, that then, as no re were in t or i 7 } é d learn nothing evil, and 

der great numbers ol men Of Well CUILIV | ev yt 4 t was good—such men, for ex- 

minds. Ww 1 B 8 bes s i s Mr. Robert Ainslie, son to Mr. Ains 

right to honour, and who were tly « | f Berry in Be re, of whom 

tled to seek his ty, and t eur h Mr. J speaks W ness and re 

sitable doors to t unt st rer | spe vort id talents. That gen 

Burns, whose sj ues were Keen and W tie 1 was a perl f his hte any other 

and who nev reamt of i 4 i tha ) a son altogether unexcep 

others as beneath h merely beca he tu , and m n the most respectable 

conscious of fh S ty t ‘ We e twenty others, of the 

common run of me g nd t t é ) ss ul r, with whom Burns 

should have inne r bet 8 was inl deed, it is rather too 

society. would ‘ s ‘ lt ich to y it it ven in a hint, how 

ther unnatur n ] All re su l un as Robert surns, or 

wonderful or bla e that he should even y ot i y 8, to a sell-elected se 

have preferred such society to that wh 1 has ect society 3 uit N -ontained all that 

been called “ m elect,’ and which was su va resting a structive in the humanity 

perior to his! 1 proper cond 1 or then extant in our metropolis ; 

estate. Admira s he in general behaved | Far be it from us to utter one syllable that 

in the higher cir s, in those humble nes | cou I ossibilily be construed into seem- 

alone could he, ough ever to hav t pect of such a man as Dugald Stew- 

self completely at His deme r ve ird with the greatest respect 

the r the great, t learned, « e wis ind a ra et, we have commented 

must rlways hav J ttos 5 i y 1 ¥ } ibly conceive to be a 

and all rest: t t sor ey " " vhat exclusive ligment of his re- 

or. W t is Vv st ~ nN s ! I ¢ » the s vv i burns did or did not 

been of the 1 S y F etly a g his residence in Edin- 

With « , und { . t 1. Had Burns cut all his equals or infe- 

nor p ed su unvt t se } rank, a ull those too, who, without 

sitive 1 lof B ist have a t at g in t very highest set, were yet in 

its best i LD 5 3 t very sense 1 W } gentiemen, and asso- 

ease, and free mov it giv t ‘ uy of ate y with le of fashion or philoso- 

all its feelir vs ns , ' } 3 " ict a have been at once piti- 

panies we can ve that his rder tu Ons s t was right that the range 

ful conversatior yowers sh forth their f such a poet's s should have been com- 

brightest and most va is ' - He prehensive tiad been otherwise by his own 

must have give nt t ret : isand ta W he wouid ave n false to his glorious 

miliar fancie their } their ls g : ire, and his glorious call- 

for which t re fastidious and s ~ 1 for sympathies “ wide 

ensiat y magination v e casing air,” and pity, grief, 

been too! ere eve to ¢ ~ t lave been. 

which, had they flow his ‘ H ‘ Ton what was meant for 

eithert e been erstoo ry ve 

givel y f that y i 

breeding \ hurt. « t est It has been st y and basely said by the pal- ( 

manners s ‘ fna- | t y i tB vhile in Edinburgh, ( 

ture’s teat d uns te sluta : n ind that he loved always 

ry restraints and r t e€ t t at antiy ca the cock of the 

we know that Burns 1es | sudde I t s in which we have ‘ 

and alarmingly t ond “ee . ‘ , ad re conveyed, one might I 

ciet und that sion 4 nagir t Burns got drunk with Cad- l 

clers in an squ ( Cr r vaiters, Candle g 

Eleg » truth t not t 1 s, Tent ute Or stra Fiddlers, the t 

promulgat n 5 e of the pars espe vest class Bag 1, discharged Advocates ‘ 

cialiy at soe im s break i { 3 sons prete ng to have been Pursers ] 

confesses a hu ed t n 31 t co the Navy, fore 1 frequenters of Billiard ] 

tial letters. t never wast y and s,and B stickers retired trom the duties \ 

tire ' : ; | the f e. N sisa mere lie. Burns, 8 

never ¢ } awe aved Ss ge s visit Edinburgh, had at all times v 

in full power ar “~ His r t s be ) the habit of associating with d 

in s e meas nt , t me s er—the best in every b 

nial curr f . 1) ins st } ners, in ral and in- J 

froze H , ever « t t tu uracter. Such men as William 8! 

fre srless sist \ r Te H r example, associated with c 

Robe Burt sat nature made | is ria ie Tyrol. Even the per- d 

even althouch |} srried the Duchess of Gor sons he got unfortunately too well acquainted te 
n off her feet, and silenced two Moderators with, ut whose company he soon sh 0k off,) ti 

of the General Assembly of the Church of | at Irvine and Kirk-Oswald—smugglers and h 

Scotland | their adherents, were, though a lawless and | 
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dangerous set, men of spunk, and spirit, and 
power, both of mind and body; nor was there 
any thing the least degrading in an ardent, im- 
passioned, and imaginative youth becoming for 
a time too much attached to such daring and 
adventurous, and even interesting characters 
They had all a fine strong poetical smell of thi 
sea, mingled to precisely the proper pitch with 
that of Bourdeaux brandy. As a poet, Burns 
must have been much the better of such tem- 
porary associates; as a man 
withstanding Gilbert's fears, not 
worse. The passions that boiled 
would have overflowed his life, ofte 
and destroy him, had there never 
vine and its steeple But Burns's frie 
to the time he visited Edinburgh 


chiefly his admirable brother, a few of the m 





nisters round about, farmers, pioughmen, and 
larm-servants, and workers in the winds of hea- 
} 








ven, blowing over moors and m« $s, cor! 
fields meadows beautiful as the very bl! 
skies their blessed selves ind if you call that 
low company, you had better fling copy 
of Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night m 
Heaven, and 1, into the hre He est 





peasant that ever trode the greensward ot S 
land, sought the society of other peasants, 


whose nature was like his own; and then, were 





the silken-snooded maidens whom he wooed on 
lea-rig, and ‘mang the rigs o’ barley, were they, 
who inspired at once his lov ind his genius 
his passion and his poetry, till the whole land 
of Coila overflowed with his im tal song, so 


that now to the proud native s ear every stream 





murmurs a music not its own, but given it by 
sweet Robin's lays, and the lark, more lyrical 
than ever. seems singing his songs at the gates 


of heaven, for the shepherd, as i1rough his 





half-closed hand h one the musical mote in 
the sunshine, remembers him who 

Sung her new-waken'd by the daisy’s side 
were they, the virgin daughters of Scotia, we 
demand of you on peril of your life, low com- 
pany? Was Mary Morriso: 
lived one hour of parting love’ on the banks 
of the Ayr, and then as that last dear dim deli 
cious hour of sinless passion was over, put int 
her hand, or her bosom, both so often pressed 
by him who hoped on her return from the far- 
off Hig! 
boyhood, to become her husband put into her 
bosom—a Bible, with his own name inscribed, 





with whom “ he 








lands, in the transport of enamoured 


and a holy text, silently swearing her soul to 
truth, beneath the all-seeing eye of Heaven— 
was she, whose beauty and whose innocence 
Burns saw never more on earth, but whom hap 
ly he has now seen again in heaven, was Mary 
Morrison, a simple name indeed, but a name 
sacred for ever and ever over all the hills and 
vales of happy Scotland—was she, sir, or ma- 
dam, dressed as you may be in silks and satins, 
broadcloth and casimere,—low company? Was 
Jean Armour—the daughter it is true of a 
stone-mason—she to whom the soul of Burns 
clave with a lover's wild passion, a husband's 
deep affection, and whose sweet breath came 
to him at gloaming on the wind of the west, so 
that that was to him the dearest airt till his 
heart was stifled for ever—she who trained up 
his children in the way that they should go,— 


and they have not in distant regions departed 


























| from it,—and even now in her grey hairs, 
| pre udly, and better than proudly, remembers 
her of | the virtues and all the kindnesses of 
her beloved husband, illustrious now and for 
evermore while time shall endure—is Mrs. Ro- 
vert Burns. formerly Miss Jean Armour- low 
mpany If they be s me and all—then 

et Scot i} r down head and veil her 

| eye shamed t sr at flower or star 
| How was it possible 1 man, and that 
man Robert Burns who had lived thus, could 
have been for iow con T 1 Edinburgh 
| or elsewher I ssil God and nature 
forbade Sut his great heart had a e and 
7 5 ras Poor men love poor men; for 
the bonds that Iink t em togethe r are the bonds 

| of a common humanity, strong as steel, and 
that will bend but never break for though both 
on sre stu nto the earth, the crown of the 

| arch is towards heaven Therefore, Burns 
| ceased not to shake the hand of any honest 
man—nor to sit at his board any more than 
| you. who we trust are a Christian, fear to sit 
in t same pew Vv th a ] DOrN ana low b ed 

| fellow reature n churel singing from one 
ca -b reading the text from one Bible 
As to the charge of loving to be “cock of 
| the company what does that mean when 
brought against Robert Burns In what com 

| pany, pray, could not Burns, had chosen it, 
| and he often did choose it, have easily been The 
First No need had he to va ng dung 
if yuu liken him toa bird at all, let it 
be t eagle r the night or the bird of 
Par aise J ies Monte s done this 
n some most exquisite vé h are clear 
in our hearts, Dut indistinct In our memory 
and therefore wi innot adorn our pages with 
their beauty The truth is, that Burns, though 


when his heart burned within him, one of the 





] it ever set the table ina 
| roar or a hush, was always a modest man, often 


i a silent man, and would sit for hours together 
| even in company, with his broad forehead on 
his hand, and his rgve lamping eves, sobered 


and tamed in profound and melancholy thoughts 
Then his soul would “ spring upw irds like a 


pyramid of fire,” and send “ illumination into 
dark deep holds,” or brighten the brightness of 


the brightest hour in which Feeling and Fancy 


ever flung their united radiance over the com 





mon ongoings of th ur common-place worl 
und every-day life How could Burns, then 
help being the sun of every circle, round which 
ill lesser orbs revolved, “ from his golden urn 
drawing light ? Was this the man to desire 
with low longings and base aspirations, to shine 
among the obscure, or rear his haughty front 
and giant stature among pigmies ? 


He walk'd in glory and in joy 


Following his plough upon the mountain-side, 


and he sat in glory and in joy at the festal 
board, when mirth and wit did most abound, 
and strangers were strangers no more within 


the fascination of his genius, for 


One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,’ 





e 


or at the frugal board, surrounded by his w 


and children, and servants, lord and master of 
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8 a ie t fru tion i not deserve that, but in the spirit of his 
rai mea j I y t nks ind yet impassioned praise It rouses 
ng tot Pov that 1 his tab ' rtt ir a man Allan Cunning- 
f I I f } ce Robert Burns 
W at t lips of genius, 
the : : r t bis memory 
; ta ) t t t He himself was, like 
t \ rn and high-souled 
( I t n different, but often 
W ’ t veaied the inner 
t th KR I tory tt t hearts of Scotland s 
nc » - y » ind, t s proud of him, for 
fw Sir Walter has sa an honour to 
man’s Scot k f f Burns's charac 
liom he rejoices 
s of the 


' { t ! und to glory 


{ ‘ } ess, to our 
V . Q , en with the beauty 
shedding far and 





te ‘ 
a ted t tbe 

} ) it Doth 

hy t i t rue the 

. “ y that | Crenius, 
steep where Fame’s 

They, t would 

r s subjected to 
W t s the whole 
aver i { ’ 1 Spain, of 1 t 1y members are 
es ¢ e it t ‘ th t ind wou lain iréss up 

, ‘ ‘ | t ’ st ft bigoted 

‘ j irn him at an 4u- 

‘ say that either the world 

‘ gy ser as we grow old! 


j ~ yt n rey more justice 
; : t \ iis than in a former age, to the cha- 
a h t f r and conduct n to whom God has 

t en t t ius We do not w long 


og ® ; habited by c: fit ivorce Ge und Virtue, to put asunder 

t } } dark ss DY t ‘ iom Heaven hath united When we 

f G see them wedded, we bestow a nuptial benedic- 
\ 4 ( : ' rit. if | tion. and a benediction in good time, on what 

H ns ( Plato and Socrates have called “a progeny of 


2 “y s = like alin os unications t noble t thts ; 1 when we know that such 
: the | holy unien is not, we turn our eyes away, and 

to Burns in his “ Songs of | yet shut not our hearts to hope that it may be 
therwise, ere the shades of night descend, for 


Scotland Not in direct reply 
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burgh, when he finally settled with Mr. Creech 


for his poems 
m 
came 
ict 


of 
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and found himself unexpectedly 


Th 


and his first 


£600 


supp V 
need 


the manage: 


he 
noure 
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Dunlop 


nad 
al w 
and M 


he writes t 


am indeed a husband 
and 


stull much-ic 


Y | 
female 


uly cast ont to the mercy 


but as I enabled her t 
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1appin 
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oF Une 


there is p sporting 


nature and 


ana disgusted 
boarding-schoo 


th hnandsomest 


undest ¢ 
the country 


s ber creed, 


ius honnét 
rm she scarcely 
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Scriptures ar 
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| must ex 
ition of Scots 
rused very devoutly 
country, as she has 


the finest 


or verse 


pubi 


lll say 


100n, as he ¢ 


miserable hov 
ally spending 
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2 day or tw he 


beautiful sor 


Of a't uirts the wind can blaw | dearly like 
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There 
many a 

gut day and night my fancy’s flight is ever wi 
my Jean 


rivers row, ane 
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trees 


e gale, frae muir and dale, bring hame 
the laden bees 
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And bring the lassie back to me, that’s aye sae There he wrote many of his finest strains 
neat and clean . und above all, that immortal burst of passion, 
Ae blink o' her wad banish care, sa vely I'o Mary in Heaven There too, he indited 
my Jean . Mrs. Dunlop a letter, which Mr. Lockhart 
; rightly say iunnot be read too often,” and it 
At Elliesland Burns was ) oul ; indeed sublime Is not this a noble passage 
en days” there, as Dr. C sly Ca Nor is the commentary on it unworthy of its 
them, were not destined to be m iny Th rrandeutr 4 - 
rt of h lif S writte n Mr. Lo t “We n nothing, or next to nothing, of 
very happiest ve aD : as DECOM) tl ubstance or structure of our souls, so can 
trary ar yu itentior account f those seeming caprices in 
ruse, ' all ‘ : ' 1018 them, that « hould be particularly please d 
tons th this thing, or struck with that, whicl n 
i esl i beau i a the sor a ¢ ent cast, makes no extraordi 
Nith, about ove D ression. 1 have some favourite flowers 
Uy opposite tot se of : imong which are the mountain daisy 
ue nobie . . a amidst 4 1 hare ell, the fox-glove the wild brier-rose, 
vhich Buri e . M he idding birch, and the hoary hawthorn 
Patr Mille “ irom t : that I view and hang over with particular de 
tit a rese me n which it. | never hear the loud, solitary whistle 
ally ¢ , d Ont D ae, t I the curlew in a summer noon, or the wild 
. washes | ~~ ut over! mixing cadence of a troop of grey plover, in an 
against the bank rise to a long red | autumnal morning, without feeling an eleva 
Le ' ’ ible height y the verge | tion of il like the enthusiasm of devotion or 
x which, where t bare binerie i the preci poetry Tell me, my dear friend, to what can 
pice all but overhangs the stream, Burns had | this be ow ng Are we a piece of machinery, 
his favourite walk, and might now be seen , 


striding alone, early and late, especially when 
the winds were loud, and the waters below him 
swollen and turbulent For he was one of 


most in the 


‘ ‘ 


his poetry, for one allu 2 to the liveliness « 


sprin endour of 


go 


be easy to point out twenty in which he re 


eords the solemn delight with which he con 


‘ 


templated the melancholy grandeur of autumn 
Indeed, I can 


that the result of an exact inquiry 


or the savage gioom of winter 
not but think 
mto the com 


position of Burns's poems 


be, that ‘ his vein,’ like that of Milton, ‘ flowed 


most 1 upidly from the autumnal! equinox to the 


vernal! Of Lord Byron, w know that hi 
vein flowed best at midnight ind Burns has 
himself told us that it was his custom ‘ to take 
a gioamin not at the muses 


lhe poet was accustomed to say 
most happy period of his life was the first win 
ter he vent at Ell 
under a roof 


esland,—for the first time 
ft his own 
dren about him—and in spite 
lapse nto 
his yout! 

guiate d not ill 


with his wife ahd chil 


of occasiona 


rewarded, industry 

* Burn 
many apologies for d 
cal vocation ; his farm, without doubt 
pied much of his atten 


ng Dut littie in his poeti 


intercourse, of which he complained on h 
first arrival in Nithsdale, had by this time to 
tally disappeared On the contrary, his com 





pany was courted eagerly, not only by his 
brother-far: neighbouring gen 
try of 1 now, too, for the first 
he be gan to be visited continually in his 
own house by curious travellers of all sorts, 
who did not Consider, any more than the gene 
rous poet himself, that an extensive practice of 
hospitality must cost more time than he ought 
to have had, and far more money than he ever 
had, at his disposal.” 





rs, but Dy th 





all classes 





a 


more seri 


would 


that tne 


the melancholy which had haunted 
looking forward to a life of well-re- 


in his letters of the year 1789, makes 


n, but the want ol socia! 


and throughout 
{ 
rf 


summer, it would 


passive, takes the 
ident Or do 
within wus 
ibove the trodden clod? 1 own myself pariial 


which, like the Aolian ha p 


} Impression of the passing ac¢ 


these workings argue s ymething 


} to such proofs of those awful and important 
realitic 1 God that made all thmgs—man’s 
immaterial and immortal nature—and a world 


beyond death and the grave.’ 

is to be hoped, can read such 
things as these without delight ; none, surely, 
that taste the elevated pleasure they are cal 





| culated to Inspire, can turn from them to the 
vell-known is of Burns's history, without 
being ifflicted It is difficult to imagine any 
thing more beautiful, more noble, than what 
| such a person as Mrs. Dunlop might at this 
period be supposed to contemplate as the pro 
bable tenor of his future life. What fame can 
bring of happiness he had already tasted: he 


| had overleaped, by the torce of his genius, all 
the paint yarriers OF so ty nd there was 
probably not a man in Scotland who would net 
| have thought himself honoured by see g 
Burns under his roof. He had it in his own 
power t » place nis poetical reputation ia ievel 


with the very h iest names, Dy proceeding mn 


the same purse study and exertion which 
| ha rinally raised him imto public notice and 
n Surrounded by an affectionate 


sea OY the 





ipred but not eng 


wricultural labours in which his youth and 


early manhood had delighted. communing with 


nature in one of the loveliest districts of his 
native land, and, from time to time, producing 
to the world some immorta! addition to his 
verse,—thus 
with what res t would not 


1dvancing in years and im iame 
Burns have been 
thought of ; | venerabie in the eyes of his 
how hallowed in j 
generat s, would have been the roof of 
Elliesland, the fie n which he ‘ bound every 
day atter fis apers, the river by 
. wander! The plain 


rn would hardly have been holie 


contemporarie those of 


after 


solemn 
which he delighted to 
yf Bannockbu 
7ro ind 

The man who thus wrote was now become.an 





[ his wile and children 
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our fa 


was now above fifty, 


1 the ng-continued fatigue 
fe and five ther children 

te of circumstances, thes« 
my brother's mind and 

f the deepest distress | 
hard labour and sorrow of 






if } n agreat measure 
d n of spirits with 
30 often afflicted through 
irds At this tune he wa 
ifflicted in the evenings witl 
h, at a future period of his 
d r a paipitation of the 
ing of fainting and suffoca 


1 night-time 


slavery, but slavery of a 
ued, with a little interrup 
hed the full strength of man 
n, from his twelfth (and we 
farther back) to his twenty 
ay being born to delight 
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ition tout d ‘ 
again on the | | on 


-orn-field among the reapers. or in his own per- | that 
von to realize the picture f the cottar, which ther 
years beiore, he had drawn at his work, and j to it ’ 
which, when repeated by him in the silence of with } 
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fore the expiration of the lease, was satisfied 
and su was the Excise Here, sitting on a 
turf-dike. Burns—as we have seen—in a stats 
of ecstatic enj nent,w te lar Shanter 
—here, roan ng at night round and round the 
tenement- t le preva m to 
come thir comp a th d t 
Mary in Heaver What m 
lancboly must ive Visited that mans t 
who cx a s the midst s* tta ' tor 
tunes ar ea ca re\ n fur < 
: c, tin t t the me t ‘ th 
ite a t 1 will ual 1 
! « ut I i 
We or t the y ¢ , p f 
‘ et Du itt l it | il 
‘ ‘ nd t st of his « P 
) : be ! iy t 1 and a 
na tnat pe ml De mu¢ 
scene pt il ement verhaps 
a Y Ly at ne 1 
at ‘ ‘ ; tthe r sf rr 
7 r n t hi bi hii 
nd that. t ’ 
* ‘ vollute | 
t ess 
i x¢ 
I ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
' what } 
' R , 
’ ! i t : th 2) 4 
: iss i ‘ | r ‘ 
i. He re than in t y 
} ted tot the 
‘ I r men, s } as ) 
prer ‘ ' . 
his xCise flock ea y 
i ui ! t t r ‘ 
t th i ot the } 
t ed " t r ' 
wa 9 ne 
: H d tri t 
ta nian ¢ rain to « 
t r hospita : the Dumfrn G 
way Hunt e} ead n } st t tin 
wees, as in tha t Poet-I te H 
B sbeen a ss ext -_ 
ve lion, he m ve ¢ j rt the 
fame of his poet I t that fame 
t must, in the y t this v ( 
thoughts and tee ve been t d down : 
und Bur though tf j ws never the Foo! of 
Fam But what w eadi yoetry. fu 
sf 1 was oF mirth paul ~ ear the 
poet All human beings alike, whatever thei 
rank, age, sex, or character ere kindled int 
delieht by the flashing eves and mi ' 
»f Burns When all are desir tie ™m 
pany of a man of such genius and i 
rtions, 1s it human nature to expect id 
ou election or rejection ofl s 
Bur: we do beleve aimost alw even to 
the very last, Kept sacred his best and deepest 
motuons for communion with those who were 
held by him in honour as well as love Pr 


und was the well of feeling in his noble heart 
whose gush 
the 


@ perennial spring 
dreught nor 


and fed bv 


val Ss teit neither the 
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frost. Read his letters, especially to lus vene 
rable benefactress Mrs. Dunlop, and you will 
ee that he breathes but to her “ the thoughts 
that wander through Eternity But all his 
t ghts and f ing except the deepest and 
t solemn of all—Burns poured out like a 
wit t uspicion or restraint, in the pre 
sence of all men and all women, often most un 


1 positive degradation and dis 


rrace Where non " 





almost none, wert 
ex j at cordiality of fim who, mn 
eart, could sympathize 
t n with tl Dase ; 
t t stroke { tine 
' natu some 
te ‘ ‘ , lint « 
the " 
it, and 
li re 
s lun 
rag merrunent 
" ‘ de ! ation 
1imost as ymmon pro 
) hat did not é cl 
I I it which 
ew not be disputed, but 
, * he " ver 
h 
in 
! ul hi \ Dy 
. | Ww deed 
r : r it once 
‘ in tite n to his mirth, and 
isiona s melancholy—to that 
! yt by the temperament ot 
iture [ efrom youth, and which 
t ‘ t vas I especial cause beyond 
, ussumed the worst powers and privi 
f despair! Here, as usual, Mr Lockhart 
eaks w 
That B s, dissipated enough long ere he 
‘ tto D es came still more dissipated 
tov t had been in the country, Is 
I : e true, that his wife had 
Ip i s, sometimes, for dis- 
itisfactior But that Burns ever sunk mto a 
tone that he ever was addicted to solitary 
drinking—that his bottle ever interfered with 
his discharge of his duties as an exciseman— 
r that, im spite of some transitory follies, he 
eve ceased to be a most iffectionate husband 
ill these charges have been insinuated—and 
hey are all false His intemperance was, as 


fits ; his aberrations of all kinds 
they were all 
exquisite misery m 
the aberrations of a 
moral sense was never deadened, 
red more temptations lrom 


mm says, in 


t 
Her 

were occasional, not systematic 
to himself the sources of 
the retrospect; they were 
man whose 


1 en unte 


vithout and trom within, than the immense 
majority of mankind, far from having to con- 
tend against, are even able to imagine ;—of 
one, finally, who prayed for pardon, where 


pardon, could be found ;—and 
who died ere he had reached that term of life 
up to which the passions of many, who, their 
mortal career being regarded as a whole, are 
honoured as among the most virtuous of man- 
kind, have proved too strong for the control of 
reason. We have already seen that the poet 
wae careful of decorum in all things during the 


slone effectual 
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»f his prosperity at Elliesland, and 
is the 


brief s pace 


that he became less so on many points 





prospects ol his farming speculation darkened 





round him. It seems to be equally certain 


that he entertained high hopes of promotion 1 





the excise at the period of his removait Dun 
ries und that the ymparative recklessness 
his later conduct there. was consequent 
ertain overcloudimg of these professional ex 
eetations he e is broadly stated so by 
, ind there ire fi ts to the 
narrative of (Currie 
ned ver hin ver his Vv 
tues and h ippines their baleful influences 
nd the pol . those days were of a herce 
ind terribie ch te ne y-born s the 
ere of the Ff h hev ition, then shaku 
the who ivilized rid as with an eart 
uake { j B ! standin the 
pintor i KE ‘ thatit i 10 DUSINess 
of his to thu in awa I 
A distur ( I tl | t 
that great I I I Y mmot } 
No As Cowper finely 
\ : 
The ry t He tant 
He he ul te 
Ar re s ! 


An event that k the indation I 
wh 1 so many old evils and abust ested n 
pr se 1 res ¢ many m n tn 
long-lost liberties, and by that restoration t 
benet inkind, must ve been editate 
upon by such a comprehen ive and enthus 


tic mind as Burns's, in moods of which ordina 





ry intellects, vaimly imtermediing with con 
cerns far above th re uld have torme¢ 
no conception ind M der that, in those 
aroused limes, D with his eage and e% est 
spirit for ever on his lips, bet e to many tie 
object of suspicion and fear, and acquired the 


character of a demagogue and a revolutionist 
Mr. Loe ‘hart treats this most 
of his history with great talent 
“ Many of the old elements 
feetion in Scotland, put ona 
outbreaking of the French re 
cobites became half jacobins, ere they were at 


nportant part 


f pol tical disal 
ew shape at the 
olution ind ja 
all aware in what the doctrines of jacobinism 
were to end. The Whigs naturally regarded 
the first dawn of freedom in France with fee! 
ings of sympathy, delight, exultation ; in truth 
any party regarded it with 
The general, the 





few good men of 
more of fear than of hope 
ali but universal tone of feeling, was favoura 
ble to the first assailants of the Bourbon desjx 
tism; and there were few who more ardently 
participate d in the genera! sentiment of the day 
than Burns 

“ The revulsion of feeling that took place in 
this country at large, when wanton atrocities 


began to stain the course of the French Revo 
lution, and Burk 
to denounce its leaders, as, under pretence oi 
love for freedom, the enemies of all social or 
det, morality, and religion, was violent in pro 

rtion to the strength and ardour of the hopes 
m which good men had been eager to indulge 


lifted up his powertul voice 


} 


"77 
~ is 
ind cruelly disappointed. The great body of 
the Whigs. however, were slow to abandon the 


cause Which they had espoused; and althoug! 


their chiefs were wise enough to draw back 
when the it length perceived that serious 
plans for overturning the political institution 
of our own country had been hatched and fos 
under the pretext of admiring and con 
tu ! yers of a foreign t inny 
many f th provincial retainers, having 
uttered ft r ntiments all along with p 
vincial v ence and openness, found it ! 
easy t etreat gracetuliy aior t 
t m = S$ more painiu at the time and 
t now in the ret spect, tha na 
t erations fflicte scot ¢ ere tl! 
‘ ‘ es of the rancour into which par 
‘ I vot! es now rose and ferment 
oO d ties of friendship were torn u 
det 30 t was for a time haken t 
ntr In the most extravagant dreams o 
uC tes there had always been much t 
m respect nigh chivairous cevotol! 
revere for old affections, ancestral loyalty 
ihe rerosity of romance In the new 
I 1 ev th yr seem 
is Dp is scorned even more 
t Le ] ver sta a ever 
nea iD men that had Known af 
ver ach other trom ood, st ia i, u 
t ] nee t I I t had be I yinie 
| est ice 
rh is a gr t ae f stately 7 SI 
tt time in the town of Dumfries, which 
the fa nt retreat m y or ti 
t tlemve { r ie Sout! Scot 
x I ’S worKke? f f iy j 
| i than in Lendon, ac« ed additiona 
til in ft p inciai capita \ 
‘ \ 1 turns He vy t 
r ) I toasts, his 
é , were the da 
i ind 8 i l ind ‘ pe 
i a thn ng he did pn rreat 
1a ! I } what man 
i the least objection to h 
ih » n began to ‘be considerec 
i ng the ioe samurers ar aiscipies i tf 
good old King and his minister, as the m 
dai oO ol i the aposties ol sedition m 
to be shunned accordingly 
A gentleman of that county, whose I 
I have already more than once had « ision t 
refer t has often told me, that he was sel 
dom more grieved, than when ridin nt 


Dumfries one fine summer's evening, about 





this time, to attend a county-ba he saw 
Burns walking alone, on the shady side of the 
principal street of the town, while the opposite 
side was gay with successive groups of gentle 
all drawn together for the fes 
tivities of the night, not one of whom appeared 
The horseman dis 
mounted and joined Burns, who, on his propos 
ing to him to cross the street, said, ‘ Nay nay 


men and ladies 


willing to recognise him 


my young ftriend,—that's all over now; and 


quoted, after a some verses of Lady 


Grizzel Baillie’s pathetic ballad 


pause 


‘ His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow 
His auld ane look’d better than mony an¢ 
nev 
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théy were written, not unfrequently appears 
too extravagant for cornmon use, and not even 
either humorous or witty jut such strane 
stuff suited those to 
Burns, with all his own true 
mour and wit, enjoyed—and 


whom it was sent; an 


and genuine nu 


itisa proof f his 








original genius, that he did so—whatever sort 
of absurdity happened to be popular among his 








friends and boon companions. Besides, t 

san be no doubt that he as often tipsy 
engaged in penning epistles, and we do not 
fear to say it, ffequentiy intoxicated ;‘ 
occasion we know—tlie letter we belies s t 
Nicol, “‘ that strong in-knee'd-soul of a 
master"—perfectly drunk. Vast nam! 

his letters were after-d eff 

after-supper ones; and wi r that « 

noon and small-beer critital brethren if 
possible, attend to that peculiarity B s 
character 9s a complete letter-writer in a 
their future octavos But hundreds even of 
his most familiar letters are pertectly artless 


ple we may not call them, so rich are they in 
fancy, so overflowing in feeling, and dashed off, 
every other paragraph, with the 
of a great master, conscious of his strength, 
even at times When, of all things in this world, 
While 


so reli 


easy Db 


‘ 


he was least golicitous about display 
some there art, so solemn 
gious—that he who can read them with an un 
stirred heart, ds he knows that they were writ 
ten in the ptospect of rear and certain death 
can have rio trust—no hope of the Immortality 
of the Soul 

Then, of his Songs breatl 
these few short and troubled ) 
of inspiration whose clear pu 
tal misery could reach, or at least disturb 
for never did they “roll 
their way,”—who shall fitly speak, unless his 
own hand has been taught by nature to touch 
that simple, few-stringed, but oh 
toned lyre, that ever tinkled in the solitary si 
lence of Nature alistening her own melodies 
among the sheep-whitened braes—that lyre, 
which, as he leaned close to his own maiden’'s 
side, on the mossy stem of the old hawthorn, 
that ever and anon let drop over their heads a 
shower of delicate blossoms unfelt as the wloam- 
ing-dews, the inspired shepherd of old, before 
fatal Flodden was fouglit, arid the “ Flowers 
of the Forest a’ wede away,” touched, with a 
“ and that sang to the voice,” till the wheel- 
ing moon hung, as if chained, over “ broad 
Blacandro's oak,”’ and the very stars, “ with 
dim suffusion veiled,” looked through the ten- 
der mist, as if those immortal! eyes of heaven 
were not in that serene beatitude disinclined to 
tears—even like the two blessed mortal crea- 
tures, weeping as they pledged eternal troth, 
and young as they were on earth, looking for- 
ward, in the prophetic power of bliss, into the 
gates of Heaven! 

The old nameless Song-writers, buried cen- 
turies ago in kirk-yards, that have themselves, 
perhaps, ceased to exist,—yet one sees some- 
times lonesome burial places among the hills 
where man's dust continues to be deposited 
after the House of God has been removed 
else where,—the old nameless song-writers took 
hold, out of their stored hearts, of some single 


Museum.—Votr. XI 


so sacred 


forth during 


irom a fount 





drumly and ¢ irk on 


sweetest 


thought or remembrance, surpassingly sweet 
it the moment over all others that lay stirless 
side it, and instantly words as sweet had be 


reathed themselves forth along with 

rie int melody of the still more olden 
time ren musical and poetical genius 
I t ft ether, both alike passion-in 












spire en 1 rn another new tune, or 
soon treasured within a thousand maiden's 
r s flowing from lips that mur- 
t living brooks a “ music sweet- 
( n r ow! Had boy or virgin faded 
unt ly death, and the creep mound 
that it y the working of some 
hin the heart, suddenly 
‘ ind then as suddenly sunk 
h all the wavering burial- 
i ] 1 was f ied dirge—hymn—ele- 
that long long after the mourned ahd the 
mourner we forgotten. continued to wail and 
lament up and vn all the vales of Scotland 
for what vale is unvisited by such sorrow— 
in one same monotonous ielancholy air, varied 
only as each separate singer had her heart 
touched and her face shaded with a fainter or 
stronger shade of pity ef Had some 
yreat battie veen lost and won of old —and, to 
the shepherd on the braes, had a faint and far 
ff sound seemed ona su 1 to touch the ho 
rizon, like the « of atrumpet? Then had 
some ballad it rth; he yet with dying 
falls, for 1 wer wept even as his heart 
urned within , over the princely head low 
prostrated witl: all its plumes, haply the lowly 
ywodsman, whose horn often startled the 
dee they trode the ferest-chase; 
lying en uithful death, by his 
young lord’s feet O e-eyed maiden, 80 


beloved thar 
b ould'st thou ever find heart to 
desert thy r thy sake could 
have died, without one sigh given to the disap- 
pearing happiness of the blue-braided spring 
sky, and the green-mantled spring-earth,—and 
witched by some evil spell, how could'st thou 
follow an outlaw to foreign lands, to find, alas! 
some day a burial in the great deep? Thus was 


yeautiful of old, yet even more 


minstrel, who k 








enchained in sounds, the complaint of disap- 
pointed, defrauded, and despairing passion, and 
another air filled the eyes of our Scottish 


luxury of tears—a low, 
throughout with one 
roan-like sigh, and even by 
rt, to be indeed the language of 
‘!—Or, flashed the lover's rap- 
: yet, an hour in all 
its rapture, calm, bright, and deep as the sum- 
summit of a far flushing 
forest asleep in sunshine, when there. is not a 
Then thoughts that breathe, 
and in that wedded 
u feel that “love is hea- 
ven, and heaven is love !""—But affection, sober, 
sedate, and solemn, has its sudden and strong 
inspirations—sudden and Strong as those of the 
wildest and most fiery passion. Hence, the old 
grey-haired poet and musician, sitting haply 
blind in shade or sunshine, and bethinking 
him of the days of his youth, while the leading 
hand of his aged Alice gently touches his arm, 
and that voice of hers that once lilted like the 
linnet, is now like that of the dreaming dove 
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asleep in the heart of its lonely tree,—feels as 
if “the forehead of age were twined with 
spring-tide flowers,” mourns not for the past 
so bright, but gladdens in the present so calm, 
and sings a holy song—like one of the songs of 
Zion—for both feel that ere the sun brings 
another summer, their feet will be wandering 
by the waters of eternal life! 

Thus haply might arise Verse and Air of 
Scotland's old pathetic melodies. And how 
her light and airy ineasures ? 

Streaks of sunshine come dancing down from 
heaven—on the darkest days—to bless and 


beautify the life of poverty dwelling in the wil- 


derness. Labour, as he goes forth at morn | 


from his rusti¢e lodge, feels, to the small birds’ 
twitter, his whole being filled with joy—and, 
as he quickens his pace to field or wood, breaks 
into a song. Care is not always his black com- 
panion, but oft, at evening hour, Mirth,—while 
innocence lingers, half-afraid, behind, yet still 
follows with thoughtful steps,—leads him to 
the circular seat beneath the tree, among 
whose exterior branches, hangs, creaking, to 
and fro in the wind, the sign-board teaching 
friendship by the close grasp of two emblema- 
tical hands. And thence the catch and troll, 
“Hark! the merry Christ Church Bells ;” 
while “Laughter, holding both his sides, 

sheds tears to song and ballad pathetic on the 
woes of wedded life, and all the ills that “one 
flesh is heir to.” Fair, Rocking, Harvest- 
home, and a hundred rural festivals, are for 
ever giving wings to the flight of the circling 
year—or how could this lazy earth ever in so 
short a time whirl, spinning asleep on her axis, 


| 


surface, but that is all—its depths have re- 
mained undisturbed in the poor man’s nature 
—and how deep these are, you may ay 
know, by looking in an hour or two throug 
that small shining pane, the only one in his 
hut—and beholding and hearing him, his wife 
and children, on their knees in prayer,—(how 
beautiful in devotion that same maiden now !) 
not unseen by the eye of Him, who sitting in 
the heaven of heavens, doth make our earth 
his footstool 

And thus the many broad-mirth-songs, and 
tales, and ballads arose, that enliven Scotland’s 
antique minstrelsy 

To Burns's ear all these lowly lays were fa- 
miliar, and most dear were they all to his heart ; 


| nor less so the airs in which they have, as it 


were, been so long embalmed, and will be im- 
perishable, unless some fatal change should 
ever be wrought in the national character of 
our people. From the first hour, and long in- 
deed before it, that he composed his rudest 
verse, often had he “ sung aloud old songs that 
are the music of the heart ;’’ and some day or 
other to be able himself to breathe such strains, 
was his dearest, his highest ambition. His 
‘genius and his moral frame” were thus em- 
bued with the spirit of our old traditionary bal- 
lad poetry, and as soon as all his manifold pas- 
sions were ripe, and his whole glorious being.in 
full maturity, the voice of song was on all oc- 
casions of deepest and tenderest human inter- 
est, the voice of his daily, his nightly speech. 


| He wooed each maiden in song, that will, hun- 


round that most attractive but distant sun? | 


How loud, broad, deep, soul-and-body-shaking 
is the ploughman’'s or the shepherd's mirth, as 


a bundred bold, sun-burned visages, retired | 


from the “crown of the causey,”’ make the 
rafters of the old Hostel ring! Overhead the 
thunder of the time-keeping dance—and all 
the joyous tenement alive with love! The pa 
thetic song, by genius steeped in tears, is for- 

otten,—roars of boorish laughter reward the 
— singer for the ballad that brings burn- 


ing blushes on every female face, till the | 


snooded head can scarcely be lifted up again to 
meet the free kiss of affection, bold in the pri- 


vilege of the festival, where bashfulness is out | 
of season, and the chariest maid withholds not, | 
| other strain, which ends like the last sound ofa 


even in that presence, the harinless boon only 
half-granted beneath the milk-white thorn. It 


seems as if all the profounder interests of life | 


were destroyed, or had never existed. In 
moods like these, Genius plays with Grief, and 
sports with Sorrow. Broad Farce shakes hands 
with deep Tragedy. Vice seems almost to be 
Virtue's sister—the names and the natures of 
things are changed—and all that is most holy 


and most holily cherished by us strange mortal | 


creatures,—for which thousands of men and 
women have died at the stake, and would die 
again rather than forfeit,—virgin love, and 


dreds of years hence-—as long as our Dorie dia- 
lect is breathed by Love in Beauty's ear—be 
murmured close to the cheek of Innocence 
trembling in the arms of Passion. Was it in 
some such dim dream of delight, that wander- 
ing all by himself to seek the Muse by some 
“ trotting burn's meander,” he found his face 
breathed upon by the wind, as it was turned 
towards the region of the setting sun—and in 
a moment it was as the pure breath of his be- 
loved, till, in that “ trance ecstatic,” he ex- 
claimed to the conscious stars,— 


“Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly lo’e the west ; 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lass that I lo’e best '” 


How different, yet how congenial too that 


funeral bell, when the aged have been buried— 


“ We'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my joe!” 


Those old songs were his models, because 
they were models of certain forms of feeling, 
having a necessary and eternal existence. Feel 
as those who breathed them felt—and if you 
utter your feelings, the utterance is song. 
Burns did feel as they felt—and looked with 


| the same eyes on the same objects. So en- 


nuptial faith, and religion itself that saves us | 


from being but as the beasts that perish, and 
equalizes us with the angels that live for ever 


—all become for a time ee objects of | 


scoff, derision, and merriment. ut it is not 
so—as God is in heaven it is not so—there has 


tirely was their language his language, that all 
the beautiful lines, and half lines, and single 
words, that, because of something in them 
more exquisitely true to nature, had survived 
all the rest of the compositions to which they 
had long ago belonged, were sometimes adopt- 
ed by him, almost unconsciously it might seem, 


been a flutter of strange dancing lights on life's | in his finest inspirations,—and oftener still 
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sounded in his ear like a key-note, on which he 
pitched his own plaintive tune of the heart, till 
the voice and language of the old and the new 
days were but as one; and the maiden who 
sung to herself the song by her wheel or on 


the brae, quite lost in a wavering world of 


phantasy, could not, as she smiled, choose but 
also weep ! 

So far from detracting from the originality 
of his lyrics, this impulse to composition great- 
ly increased it, while it gave to them a more 
touching character than perhaps ever could 
have belonged to them, had they not breathed 
at all of antiquity. Old but not obsolete, a 
word familiar to the lips of human beings who 
lived ages ago, but tinged with a slight shade 
of strangeness as it flows from our own, con- 
nects the speaker or the singer ina way, though 
“‘ mournful, yet pleasant to the soul,” with past 
generations, and awakens a love at once more 
tender and more imaginative towards “ Auld 
Scotland.” We think even—at times—when 
thus excited—of other Burnses who died with- 
out their fame ; and glorying in him and his 
name, we love his poetry the more deeply for 
the sake of him whose genius has given our na- 
tive land a new title of honour among the na- 
tions. Assuredly Burns is felt to be a Scots- 
man tntus et in cute in all his poetry—but not 
more even in his “ Tam o’ Shanter” and “ Cot- 
tar's Saturday Night,”"—his two longest and 
most elaborate compositions, than in one and 
all of his innumerable and inimitable songs, 
from “Dainty Davie” to “Thou lingering 
Star!” We know too, that the composition of 
songs was to him a perfect happiness that con- 
tinued to the close of life,—an inspiration that 
shot its light and its heat, it may be said, into 
his very grave. 

Towrite Scottish songs to be set to Scottish 
music, was the greatest and proudest delight 
Burns could enjoy on this earth. He felt that 
by this means his name would live for ever, 
where it was to him most glorious to think of 
it living, in the bosoms of our Scottish maidens, 
and of “a bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” 
To Johnson's Museum he continued to con- 
tribute to the last month of his life ; and, be- 
sides writing for it some dozen of excellent 
original songs, his diligence, in collecting an- 
cient pieces hitherto unpublished, and his taste 
and skill ih eking out fragments, were largely 
and most happily exerted all along for its bene- 
fit. The connexion with the more important 
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contributions to the Museum; and the taste 
and feeling of the editor secured the work 
against any intrusions of that overwarm ele- 
ment which was too apt to mingle in his ama- 
tory effusions. Burns knew that he was now 


| engaged on a work destined for the eye and 


ear of refinement; he laboured throughout, un- 
der the salutary feeling, “ virginibus puerisque 
canto ;” and the consequences have been hap- 
py indeed for his own fame—for the literary 
taste, and the national music, of Scotland ; 
and, what is of far higher importance, the mo- 
ral and national feelings of his countrymen.” 

Of the delight with which Burns laboured 
for Mr. Thomson’s Collection, his letters con- 
tain some lively description. 

“¢ You cannot imagine,’ says he, 7th April, 
1793, ‘how much this business has added to 
my enjoyments. What with my early attach- 
ment to ballads, your book and ballad-making 
are now as completely my hobbyhorse as ever 
fortification was Uncle Toby's; so I'll e’en 
canter it away till I come to the limit of my 
race, (God grant I may take the right side of 
the winning-post,) and then, cheerfully looking 
back on the honest folks with whom I have 
been happy, I shall say or sing, ‘Sae merry aa 
we a’ hae been, and raising my last looks to 
the whole human race, the last words of the 
voice of Coila shall be,‘ Good night, and joy 
be wi’ you a’!’”’ 

This was indeed a divine daily oceupation 
for an habitual and confirmed drunkard! 
Shame on the stupid folly that could thus, in 
blindness and deafness, traduce the dying bard! 
Mr. Gray was the first who, independently of 
every other argument, proved the impossibility 
of the truth of such charges, by pointing to 
the almost daily effusions of his clear and un- 
clouded genius. For this, and for his other- 
wise triumphant vindication of the character 
of Burns from the worst obloquy it so long lay 
under, Scotland ought to be grateful to James 
Gray.” 

During much of the time that Burns was 
thus almost constantly inspired by his Muse, 
who must, indeed, “ have visited his slumbers 
nightly,” he was visibly a dying man! “In 
how far the thoughtless follies of the poet,” 


| says Mr. Lockhart, “did actually hasten bis 


They had 


end, it is needless to conjecture. 


| their share, unquestionably, along with other 


work of Mr. Thomson began in September, | 


1792; and Mr. Gray justly says, that whoever 
considers his correspondence with the editor, 
and tie collection itself, must be satisfied, that 
from that time till the commencement of his 
last illness,not many days ever passed over his 
head without the production of some new stan- 
zas for its pages. Besides old materials, for 
the most part embellished with lines, if not 
verses of his own, and a whole body of hints, 
suggestions, and criticisms, Burns gave Mr. 
Thomson about sixty original songs. “ ‘These 
songs,” as Mr. Lockhart observes, *‘ are by 
many eminent critics placed decidedly at the 
head of all our poet’s performances: it is by 
none disputed that very many of them are wor- 
thy of his most felicitous inspiration. He be- 
stowed much more care on them than on his 





influences, which it would be inhuman to cha- 
racterise as mere follies—such, for example, as 
that general depression of spirits which haunt- 
ed him from his youth ;” and then hinting at 
some other unhappy and dispiriting cireum- 
stances inthe later years of his life—* All such 
sorrows as these,” he well says, “ must have 
acted with twofold harmfulness upon Burns— 


* Mr. Gray was for some time a teacher in 
Dumfries, and taught Burns's sons, was after- 
wards for many years one of the most distin- 
guished masters of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, and lately Principal of the Belfast 
Academy. He is now in holy orders, in the 


Church of England, and is a chaplain at the 
Presidency of Madras. As Maga visits India, 
we send him, in a few words, our kindest re- 
mormbrances, and our best wishes for his health, 
honours, and happiness —C. N 
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Strong bones, and thews, and sinews, were his; 
but what are they to the touch of that;Power 
that had Burns in his eye—and now “ his dart 
shook, but delayed to strike We utter this 
commonest of all common-places, because the 
death of Burns has been so often, until lately, 
attributed directly to his dissipation and de 
bauchery. Mr. Lockhart beautifully says, with 
much feeling,— 

“The untimely death of one who, had h 
lived to any thing like the usual term of human 
existence, might have done so much to increas¢ 
his fame as a poet, and to purify and dignif} 
his character as a man, was, it 
hastened by his own intemperances and 
dences; but it seems to be extremely improba 
ble, that, even if his manhood had | g 
course of saintlike virtue in all respects, the ir 
ritable and nervous bodily constitution which 
he inherited from his father, shaken as it was 
by the toils and miseries of his ill-starred 
youth, could have sustained, to any thing like 
the psalmist’s 
excitements of an intensely poetical tempera 
ment. Since the first pages of this narrative 
were sent to the press, 1 have heard from an 
old acquaintance of the bard, who often shared 
his bed with him at Mossgiel, that even at that 
early period, when intempe rance ass iredly had 
nothing to do with the matter, those ominous 
symptoms of radical disorder in the digestive 
system, the ‘palpitation and suffocation’ of 
which Gilbert speaks, 


nocturnal visitants, that it was his custom 
have a great tub of cold water by his bed-side 


is too pr mabdie 


linpru 


‘ allotted span, the exhausting 


were so regularly his 


‘ 
i 


into which he usually plunged more than once 
in the course of the night, thereby procuring 
instant, though but shortlived relief 
frame thus originelly constructed, and thus 
early tried with most’ severe afilictions, exter- 
nal and internal, what must not have been, un- 
der any subsequent course of circumstances, 
the effect of that exquisite sensibility of mind 
but for which the world would never have heard 
any thing either af the sins, or the sorrows, or 
the poetry of Burns!” 

On the 31st January, 1796, he wrote to Mr: 
Dunlop—“ I have lately drunk deep of the cup 
of affliction. The autumn robbed me of my 
only daughter and darling child, and that at a 
distance too, and so rapidly, as to put it out of 
my power to pay the last duties to her 
scarcely begun to recover from that shock, | 
when | became myself the victim of a most | 
severe rheumatic fever, and long the die spun 
doubtful; until, after many weeks of a sick 
bed, it seems to have turned up life, and I am 
beginning to crawl about the room, and once 
indeed have been before my own door in the 
street.’ 

A few months afterwards, 7th July, he writes 
to Mr. Cunningham of Edinburgh, from the 


small village of Brow, on the Solway Frith, 
about ten miles above Dumfries, to which he |} 
had removed about the end of June—“ I fear | 


the voice of the Bard will soon be heard among 
For these eight or ten months 


you no more 
I have been ailing, sometimes bedfast and 

sometimes not; but these last three months I | 
have been tortured with an excruciating rheu- | 
matism which has reduced me to nearly the | 


last stage 


You actually would not know me | 


I had | mous works 





if you saw me—pale, emaciated, and so feeble, 
| as occasionally to need help from my chair 
My spirits fled! fled But | can no more on 
the subject 
Two days previous to the date of this affect 
ing letter, Mrs. Riddell « ide] 





*Glenriddel, a beau- 








tiful and very accomplis woman, and her- 
self of no mean poetical genius, to whom inany 


| of Burns's most inte resting letters, in the later 
years of his life, were addressed, and who hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood of Brow, 
sent her carriage for his conveyance, and she 
thu is described his appearance and conver- 
gation on that occasion 
i wag struck with his appearance on enter 
i the room. The stamp of death was im 


essed on his features. He seemed already 





ig the brink of eternity. His first salu- 

‘ n was, ‘ Well, madam, have you any com- 
inds for the other world lL replied, that it 
seemed a doubtfu use which of us should be 
there soonest nd t t | hoped he would yet 
live to write my epitaph I was then in a 
poor state of health He looked in my face 
with an air of great kindness, and expressed 
his concern at seeing me look so ill, with hia 
ccustomed sensibility At table he ate littl 
or nothing, and he complained of having en 
tirely lost the tone of his stomach. We hada 
lor and serious conversation about his present 
situation, and the approaching termination of 
his earthly prospects He spoke of his death 


ithout any of the ostentation of philosophy, 





t 1 firmness as well as feeling—as an 
event s<ely to happen very soon, and which 
) com from leaving his four 
children so youn unprotected, and his 
wife in so interesting a situation—-in hourly 


expectation of lying-in of a fifth. He men- 
and gatisfaction, 
genius of his eldest son, and the 


oned, with seeming pride 


s of approbation he had received 
rs, and dwelt particularly on his 
y's future conduct and merit 

his family seemed to hang 





he 
His anxiety { 


on him, and the more perhaps from 


ection that he had not done them all 
he was so well qualified to do 

Passing from this subject, he showed great 
concern about the care of his literary fame, 
and particularly the publication of his posthu 

He said he was well aware that 
his death would occasion some noise, and that 
every scrap of his writing would be revived 
against him to the injury of his future reputa® 
tion; that Jetters and verses written with un- 


» 7 | j » fe 
guarded and improper freedom, and which he 


earnestly wished to have buried in oblivion, 


would be handed about by idle vanity or male- 
volence, when no dread of his resentment 
vould restrain them, or prevent the censures 
or the insidious sar- 

asms of envy, from pouring forth all their ve- 
nom to blast his fame. He lamented that he 
had w ritten many epigrams OD persons against 
whom he entertained no enmity, and whose 
characters he should be sorry to wound; and 
many indifferent poetical pieces, which he 
feared would now, with all their imperfections 
on their head, be thrust upon the world. On 
this account he deeply regretted having defer- 
red to put his papers into a state of arrange 


of shrill-tongued malice, 
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ment, as he was now quite incapable of the ex 
ertion The conversation was kept up with 








great evenness and animation on his ‘ I 
nave seid en ' mind reater r 
‘ ectec There was trequentiv a cons 
ble degree of vivacity in his sallies. and they 
would probably have Mi a greater spa na 
not the concern ar jection | could not 
guise, damped the spirit of pleasantry he se« 
ed not unwilling to indulge. We parted about 
sunset on the evening of that day the hit ! 
July, 1796;) next day | saw hin again, a 
we partec t m ‘ 

On the 7 iJ n ch he had writte 
his last lett. sf d Cur ohat 
also bade far ell to his be 1 brother G 
bert 1 am dangerously ill, and not like 
to get better. God keep my wife and childre 
And on the 12th, he penned the last letter 
ever wrote, to his friend, Mrs. Dunlop M 
dam, I have written you so often, without re 
€ ng any answer, that I wou tt € 
you again, | for the circumstanees in v 
la An nes eh has lon nung at t 
me nll proba will speec send 1 
yond that bowrr ? ence notra 
Your friendship, with which for so 1 f 
you honoured m vas a nds rest t 
my soul. ¥ ers 
your correspondence ere t or gen n 
tertaining a f tive. With what plea 
gure dik | us { re < p ine sea Ther 
me brance yet s one puise more to my p 
palpitating heart Farewell 

Mr. M‘Diarmid has communicated the fol 
lowing impressive anecdote 

*“ Rousseau, we all know, wh wis 
ed to be carried into the open air might 
obtain a} k of the elor f ¢ 
A night or two before Burns ww, he 


idow of the minis- 


drank tea with Mrs. Craig 


ter of Rothw His altered appearance ex 
cited much silent sympatny and the evening 


being beautiful, and the sun shining brightly 
through the casement, Miss Craig (now Mrs 
Henry Duncan) was afraid the light might be 
too much for him, and rose with the 
letting down the window blinds Burns imme 


it she meant; and, regar 





guessed 


ing the young lady with a look of great ber 


nity, said, ‘ Thank you, my dear, for your k 
attention: but, oh, let him shine; he will not 
shine long f 


: _ . : 
he final scene of all we give chiefiy in the 





beautiful language « lan Cunningham 

“ On the 18th, despair ng of any benefit from 
the sea, our poet came back to Dumfries. Mr 
Allan Cunningham, who saw him arrive ‘ vis 
bly changed in his looks, being with difficulty 
able to stand upright, and reach his own door 
has given a striking picture, in one of his es 
says, of the state of popular feeling in the town 
during the short space which intervened be- 
tween his return and his death. ‘ Dumfries 
was like a besieged place. It was known he 
was dying, and the anxiety, not of the rich and 
the learned only, but of the mechanics and pea- 
gants, exceeded all belief. Wherever two or 
three people stood together, their talk was of 
Burns, and of him alone. They spoke of his 
history—of his person—of his works—of his 
family—of his fame—and of his untimely and 


approaching fate, with a warmth and an enthu 
siasm which will ever endear Dumfries to my 


emembrance All that he said or was saying 
e OT ns of the physicians (and Maxwell 
us a kind and a skilful one) were eagerly 


ught up and reported from street to street, 


His good humour,’ Cunningham adds, 
V ur ed, and his wit never forsook him 
He ked to one of his fellow volunteers with 
i smile, as he stood by the bed-side with his 


eves wet sa John, don't let the awk- 
A ‘ 1 fire ov if He repressed with 
is the ne f his friends, and told them 
ved long enough As his life drew 

near a close, the eager yet decorous solicitude 
f vy townsmen increased. It is the 
practice of the young men of Dumfries to meet 
in the streets during the hours of remission 
from labour, and by these means I had an op- 
lity of witnessing the general solicitude 


ranks and of all ages. His differences 
with them on some important points were for- 
tten and forgiven; they thought only of his 
s—of the delight his compositions had 

Tused—and they talked of him with the same 

departing spirit, whose voice 
them no more. 

pervaded | 
Dr. Currie, on the authority of the physician 
ttended him; ‘ his tongue was parched 
mind sunk into delirium, when not 
ynversation. On the second and 
third day the fever increased, and his strength 
On the fourth, July 2Ist, 1796, 
Robert Burns died 
I went to see him laid out for the grave, 
says Mr. Allan Cunningham; ‘several elder 
He lay in a plain una- 
dorned coffin, with a linen sheet drawn over 
his face; and on the bed and around the body, 
herbs and flowers were thickly strewn, accord- 
ng to the usage of the country. He was wasted 
somewhat by long illness; but death had not 
nereased the swarthy hue of his face, which 
was uncommonly dark and deeply marked—his 
broad and open brow was pale and serene, and 
rround it his sable hair lay in masses, slightly 
touched with grey. The room where he lay 
was plain and neat, and the simplicity of the 
poet's humble dwelling pressed the presence of 
death more closely on the heart than if his bier 
had been embellished by vanity, and covered 
with the blazonry of high ancestry and rank. 
We stood and gazed on him in silence for the 
space of several minutes—we went, and others 
wcceeded us—not a whisper was heard. This 
was several days after his death.’” 

The whole of this Life of Burns, from begin- 
ning to end, is honourable alike to the biogra- 
pher’s head and heart ;—and long as our arti- 
ele has proved to be, why deny ourselves and 
others the melancholy pleasure of reading a 
few of the beautiful passages in which he speaks, 
at the close of his volume, of the charaeter and 
genius of this most extraordinary man. 

“Tt is possible, perhaps for some it may be 
easy, to imagine a character of a much higher 
easte than that of Burns, developed, too, under 
circurgstances in many respects not unlike 
those of his history—the character of a man of 
lowly birth, and powerful genius, elevated by 





is frame,’ says 


people were with me 
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that philosophy which is alone pure and divine, 
far above all those annoyances of terrestrial 
spleen and passion, which mixed from the be- 
ginning with the workings of his inspiration 
and in the end were able to eat deep into the 
great heart which they had long tormented 
Such a being would have received, 
a species of devout reverence, | mean when the 
grave had closed on him, to which the warmest 
admirers of our poet can advance no preten 
sions for their unfortunate favourite ; 





no question 


but could 
such a being have delighted his species—could 
he even have instructed them, like Burns 
Ought we not to be thankful for every new 
variety of form and circumstance, in and under 
which the ennobling energies of true and lofty 
genius are found addressing themselves to the 
common brethren of the race; Would we have 
none but Miltons and Cowpers in poetry—but 
Brownes and Southeys in prose? Alas! if it 
were so, to how large a portion of the species 
would all the gifts of all the muses remain for 
ever a fountain shut up and a book sealed 
Were the doctrine of intellectual excommuni- 
cation to be thus expounded and enforced, how 
small the library that would remain to kindle 
the fancy, to draw out and refine the feelings, 
to enlighten the head by expanding the heart 
of man! From Aristophanes to Byron, how 
broad the sweep, how woful the desolation ! 

“ In the absence of that vehement sympathy 
with humanity as it is, its sorrows and its joys 
as they are, we might have had a great man, 
perhaps a great poet, but we could have had no 
Burns, It is very noble to despise the acci- 
dents of fortune; but what moral homily con- 
cerning these, could have equalled that which 
Burns's poetry, considered along side of Burns's 
history, and the history of his fame, presents! 
It is very noble to be above the allurements of 
pleasure; but who preaches so effectually 
against them, as he who sets forth in immortal 
verse his own intense sympathy with those 
that yield, and in verse and in prose, in action 
and in passion, in life and in death, the dangers 
and the miseries of yielding : 
And, in another place, alluding to some pas- 
ges in Burus’s letters, he says, 

* In such evacuations of indignant spleen the 
proud heart of many an unfortunate genius, 
besides this, has found, or sought relief: and to 
other more dangerous indulgences, the affliction 
of such sensitive spirits had often, ere his time, 
condescended. The list is a long and a painful 
one; and it includes some naimes that can 
claim but a scanty share in the apology of Burns 
Addison, himself, the elegant, the philosophi- 
cal, the religious Addison, must be numbered 
with these oifenders:—Jonson, Cotton, Prior, 
Parnell, Otway, Savage, all sinned in the same 
sort, and the transgressions of them all have 
been leniently dealt with, in comparison with 
those of one whose genius was probably greater 
than any of theirs; his appetites more fervid, 
his temptations more abundant, his repentance 
more severe. The beautiful genius of Collins 
sunk under similar contaminations; and those 
who have from dulness of head, or sourness of 
heart, joined in the too general clamour against 
Burns, may learn a lesson of candour, of mercy, 
and of justice, from the language in which one 
of the best of men, and loftiest of moralists, 


8a 


has commented on frailties that hurried a kin- 
dred spirit to a like untimely grave.” 

Ve conclude with one admirable passage on 
the genius of the poet 

“On one point there can be no controversy ; 
the poetry of Burns has had most powerful in- 
fluence in reviving and strengthening the na- 
tional feelings of hiscountrymen. Amidst pe- 
nury and labour, his youth fed on the old min- 
strelsy and traditional glories of his nation, and 
his genius divined, that what he felt so deeply 
must belong to a spirit that might lie smothered 
around him, but could not be extinguished. 
The political circumstances of Scotland were 
and had been, such as to starve the flame of 
patriotism ; the popular literature had striven; 
and not in vain, to make itself English; and, 


ibove all, a new and a cold system of specu 
itive philosophy had begun to spread widely 
among us. A peasant appeared, and set him- 


self to check thx creepip 
Whatever g¢ 
been devoted to the illustration of the national 
manners, and sustaining thereby of the na- 


pestilence of this in 


difference enius has since then 


tional feelings of the people, there can be no 
doubt that Burns will ever be remembered as 
the founder, and, alas! in his own person ag 
the martyr, of this reformation 

“ That what is now-a-days called, by solitary 
eminence, the wealth of the uation, had been 
on the increase ever sin our incorporation 
with a greater and wealthier state—nay, that 
the laws had been improving, and, above all; 
the administration of the laws, it would be mere 


big« try t It may also be conceded 


nal mind had been rapidly 
clearing itsell of many injurious prejudi es— 
that the people, as a people, had been gradually 
and surely advancing in knowledge and wis- 
dom, as well as in wealth and security. But 
all this good had not been accomplished with- 
out rude work. If the improvement were va- 
luable, it had been purchased dearly. ‘The 
spring fire, lan Cunningham says beauti- 
‘which destroys the furze, 
makes an end also of the nests of a thousand 
and he who goes a-trouting with 


) dispute 
I 


easuy, that the nat 









fully somewhere, 


song birds; 





lime leaves litt * jife in the stream We 
were getting fast ashamed of many precious 
and beautiful things, only for that they were 


old and our own 

“ The moral influence of his genius has not 
been confined to his own countrymen. ‘ The 
range of the pastoral,’ said Johnson, ‘is nar- 
row Poetry cannot dwell upon the minuter 


distinctions by which one species differs from 
another, without departing from that simplicity 
of grandeur which fills the magination: nor 
dissect the latent qualities of things, without 
losing its general power of gratifying every 


j 


mind by recalling us own conceptions Not 


only the images of rural life; but the occasions 


| on which they can be properly applied, are few 


and general. The state of a man confined to 
the employments and pleasures of the country, 
is so little diversified, and exposed to so few of 
those accidents which produce perplexities, 
terrors, and surprises, In more complicated 


| transactions, that he can be shown but seldom 


in such circumstances as attract curiosity 
His ambition is without policy, and his love 
without intrigue. He has no complaints toe 
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make of his rival, but that he is richer than 
himself; nor any disasters to la nent, but 
cruel mustr i » l t 
the notions t t f tast 
’ ta f. b . 
the ti A | 1 
overturn a su ita ta 
to conv 
daintiest of t ! t t w 
nature is at w the ta t 
Cc ver rig ; ‘ ‘ ents | ~ t | it y 
Christian f t é i 
sentiment 
found comt i t 
shrewdness wl é i 
whateve ( t ea 
amidst t t 3 
the most polis t 
In ] er por im ‘ 

jurns } sel! 
estima 1a ! i 
world ca s 





but he ever announced mself 

the representative f ee the ‘ 
their manne: pired | t s 

which 1 t - s g 
sympathise with the verse of Burns 

soul opened { the moment to the w ef 
mily of i If, in too many st t 
matte 1 slop t t I 
vith . ‘ ‘ ; , 

qguerai at i i ¢ ess t VV 
hear nans t to man f s 
of Burns s « f } wad 
lunes of s et ) ve t . 
strictness a1 ng u f the var ¢ 
mer l y t ‘ tee the rd ft sy 
pathy relaxing t us la t over s »t 
of a disease in t rod t ‘ fite 
on, must fir sooner or later, a fatal ending 


but let us not ervalue the ant te whic 





has all along bes vecking this str y poison 
Who can doubt that at this moment t sa 
of ‘ the first-born of Egypt sk upon the smoke 
of a cottager’s ch ev Ww ‘ nee 
would never have been developed within the 
being, had there been no Burns 

We sl il wt attempt the tence fr? ree 
pie f Scotland in th na tt is Burns 
Something yerhaps | rht ds 
time or other ight ‘ ) . 
its ext iation. But it was Let Fy 
land, howev we s t . id 
tion of her character et En 
self. and settle all accounts wit . ‘ 
score of her own negiect of nativ nius. b 
fore she waste iuny more } t 
moral ind ition On us for otr t tment 
him, whom n we gl n as our createst 
national poet. The gold coin of the ger 
Burns, at least, be it remembered, never sus 
tained, during his lifetime, any deprec 
He had this to comfort him—this to glory » 


to the last; and this, by the poet, in his bare 
poverty, was doubtless often felt to be an ex 
ceeding great reward. And when he died 


when it was known that Burns indeed wag 


dead—not in v und idle, and pompous fune 
| rites alone igh these were paid him, 

t eying thunders pealed over his 

i i iiling attempts to lament 

S tou r to elegiac strains the 
trings of that hich now lay mute by its 
master Scotland show her remorse 
r titude. The widow 

t ! ecame tl bjects of gene- 

rn. An ample subscription 

va onr tor their behoo!—a new edition 
r t enlightened and benevo- 

( I t spread wider, and esta- 


| 1e, added to the fund 
t this surely uid more than 
t ev there was a bless- 


ry vear since his death a 
? 
t 


1ore sai ¢ gi in his ge 
ev t iss } well entitles Scotland 
st to forgive and forget her offence—to 
the past mt esent—and even to pride 
st fter all, not an trgratefal 


To have fail#d in any 
a son, when he 
it, along with all 





\ ‘ 
ved most dearly, from the bestowdl of her 
ir must W LVS be set down to the discre- 
ind disgrace of the country Yet thus 
we W say—and only thus much—that 


it to remember that the Dead Burns is 

1ore glorious than ever was the Living. He 
us now gathered all his fame. Nations have 
noured his genius. He sits among the Im- 
tals Chis has rarely been the jot of any 
in: not of Milton—not yet of Words- 


wort Can it be that man hates to honoar 
the power in which he may have 

t miracles be extinguished or withdrawn 

from earth—and then, when we fear, and hate, 
nd e, and envy about it no more, we con- 

ts grandeur, bow down to it, and worship 

t Chen it was, like ourselves, human—now 


Up to the day on which Burns left his farm 





I sland, (and had such rural occupation, 
entire and undivided, and under ordinarily hap- 
py cir stances, been always his, how diffe 
ent t have been the whole colour and 
complexion of his life!) wé showed, that aftet 
fair lan the accounts of conscience, he 


was so far from beimig bankrupt in ¢haracter, 
that no man was better entitled than he to hold 
ip among the best of his fellow beings, 
it church or market. How stands he at his 
last earthly audit With many more sins to 





f red at riven by God at the great 
‘ t t y more—alth ugh some— 
to be jr l vay we dare to use the word 
forgiven—even by man during his earthly so- 


urn! He had often erred—sometimes grfossly 
and grievously und “rueful had the expia 
tion been But. were the sins of poor Robert 
}urns so much worse than those of most other 
men, that it became a moral and religious duty 
to emblazon them for an eternal warning to 
human nature Alas! his sins bore no propor 
tion to his sorrows Long, long before the 
light of heaven had ever been darkened. ob 
scured, or eclipsed in his conscience, even for 
a moment, by evil thoughts or evil deeds, wher 
the bold, bright boy, with his thick black cur! 
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ing hair, ennobling his noble forehead, was 
slaving for his parent’s sake,—and if the bless- 
ing of God ever falls on mortal man, it must 
be on toils like these—Robert Burns used often 
to lie by his brother's side, all night long, with- 
out ever closing an eye in sleep—for that large 
heart of his, that loved all his eyes looked upon 
of nature’s works living or dead, divine as was 
its mechanism for the play of all lofty passions, 
would often get suddenly disarranged, as if ap- 
proaching the very hour of death. Who so skill 

ed in nature’s mysteries to dare to say, that 
many more years could have fallen to the lot of 
one so framed, had he all life long drank, as in 
youth, but of the well water, lain down with 
the dove, and risen with the lark? 
in which there was much blame, did in any 
degree injure his health and constitution—and 
most probably they did so—how much more 


did those other excesses certainly do so, in 


If excesses, 


which there was both praise and virtue—over- 
anxious, over-working hours beneath the mid 

day sun, when his hot beams shot downwards 
like arrows—yet, were faith in that beautiful 
Pagan Poetry for a moment restored for the 
sake of our great Pastoral, well might we be- 
lieve that Apollo would not have hurt the 
Muse's son. But let us not fear to confess all 
his faults—failings—errors—vices—sins, in all 
their magnitude, and in all their darkest co- 
lours. They are known to the whole world 

Yet still the whole world loves—admires—re 

spects—venerates the memory of Burns. Not 
under the power of his genius alone does the 
world thus feel and judge. For how much is 
there of good and great in the character of th 

Man! What lessons of patience, endurance, 
contentment, resignation, magnanimity, devo- 
tion, does his earlier life teach! Was not his 
manhood, in all its better days, nay, on to the 
week of the final struggle, dignified, amidst all 
its stains, by independence, by patriotism, by 
integrity, by generosity—for he was generous 
as poor—and by the discharge of nature’s pri- 
mal! duties under sorest difficulty and distress 
—for hard had he worked for that wife and 
those children, whom at last he piously deli- 
vered up to the care of their God on the bed of 
death. Who ever laid one mean, jealous, en- 
vious, unkind, or cruel thought or deed to the 
charge of Robert Burns? Ill-used as he had 
been by the world—by the great and the rich, 
and the learned and the wise—in short, by the 
powerful—who were proud to take him by the 
hand, and lift him up for a little while on a tow- 
ering and conspicuous eminence, and then did 
let him wander away off into what might have 
been utter obscurity for them—into sufferings 
by them unmitigated—this, we say, was to use 
him ill indeed, and even this might have broken 
many a noble heart, as we know that for a time 
it shook his to its very core. But in spite of 
all this—in spite of the “hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick,” Burns never became a 
misanthrope. A few indignant flashes his ge- 
nius occasionally gave forth against the lit- 
tleness of the great—but nothing so paltry 
as personal pique at the bad and base usage 
of a few, or even many, who ought not thus to 
have dishonoured their birth, ever inspired 
Burns with feelings of hostility towards the 
highest orders. [lis was an imagination that 





Museum.—Vot. XIII. 





clothed high rank with that dignity and splen- 
dour which some of the degenerate descendants 
of old and illustrious houses had seemed to 
have forgotten; and when an Athole, a Daer, 
or a Glencairn “reverenced the lyre,” and 
grasped the hand of the peasant, who had re- 
ceived it as his patrimony from nature, Burns 
felt it to be nowise inconsistent with the stub- 
bornest independence that ever supported a 
son of the soil in his struggles with necessity, 
reverently to doff his bonnet, and bow his head 
in their presence, proud in his humility. 


The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen; 
The monarch may forget the crown, 

That on his head an hour hath been; 
“The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 

And a’ that thou hast done for me!” 


Even this perfect freedom from uneasy, dis- 


satisfied, and angry thoughts and feelings to- 


nd great, when we consider all 
things, proves the native magnanimity of 
Burns After all, that is the highest eulogy 
which uses only the most common but the 
Burns then, was a good 

1 good Friend, a good 
Father 


wards the rich 





most holy words 
Son, a good Brother 
Husband, and a good 


“‘ No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Nor draw his. frailties from their dread abode; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
SONG 

“Oh! cast thou not 
Affection from thee! in this bitter world 
Hold to thy heart that only treasure fast, 


Watch—guard it—suffer not a breath to dim 
The bright gem's purity !” 





Ir thou hast crush’d a flower, 
The root may not be blighted ; 
If thou hast quench’d a lamp, 
Once more it may be lighted ; 
But on thy harp or on thy lute, 
The string which thou hast broken 
Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thy touch a token! 


If thou hast loosed a bird, 

Whose voice of song could cheer thee, 
Still, still, he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee ; 
But if upon the troubled sea 

Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave shall bring 

The treasure back when needed. 


If thou hast bruis’d a vine, 
The summer's breath is healing, 
And its cluster yet may glow 
Through the leaves their bloom revealing 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown 
With a bright draught fil!’d—oh! never 
Shall Earth give back that lavish'd wealth 
To cool thy pareh'd lip’s fever ' 
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arises from an Englishman's respect for weaith, —‘ From the Home of sildhood s giee, 
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When thy g rich art . down Tri 7 
Made the glisten y mirror seen _ Ng ces ey 
As a star-re u > at eam Beauty, Splendour, Hope, and Trust, 
When the clustering irls lay fair Into Darkness, Terror Dust 





Midst thy braids inv hair There we sounds of weeping o'er thee, 











And the whit velloer thee streaming Bride as i tint iindred bore thee, 
Like a silvery halo gleam ig shrouded in thy f ng veil, 
Mellow’d all that pomp and light Deaf to that wild eral wail 
Into somethir neekly bright Yet perch tening thought 
Did the flutt g of thy breath In some de rought 
Spe \ » beneath Wi c Y 1¢ stern sad kn 
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And the breath of song and flut | Comfort midst our tears for thee !’ F.H 
And the clarion’s glad salute, | 


Swiftly o'er the Adrian tide mn -4 aon 
Wert thou borne in pomp, young Bride ! ite rary any Piiscellancous. 





Mirth and music, sun and sky, 

Welcomed thee triumphantly ! | Garrick’s Diamond Cross.—The late Mrs 
Yet perchance a chastening thought Garrick, it is said, was so great an admirer of 

In some deeper spirit wrought, Mr. Kean’s acting, that she presented him with 

Ww hispering, as unt id it blent } a fave urite diamond cross, left by her husband 

With the sounds of merriment. i to be disposed of at her own decease This 
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